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PREFACE 


This book in its last part has the form of fiction, but it is 
in fact not a product of invention but of research. It is the 
result of discovery—the author’s discovery for himself of one 
of the greatest literary productions of all times. 


Louis C. LaMotte 


Maxton, N. C. 
March 3, 1987 
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‘The course of the ages cannot vie with the day on which the 
Song of Songs was given Israel.’’ 
—Rabbi Akiba at Council of Jamnia about 90 A.D. 


FOREWORD 


Dr. Louis LaMotte served as president of Presbyterian 
Junior College from January 1, 1938 to September |, 1961, 
when it merged with Flora Macdonald College to form St. 
Andrews Presbyterian College, and he was an enthusiastic 
member of the faculty of St. Andrews until 1967, when he 
retired. Since then he has been active as a Presbyterian 
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North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Virginia. He is the author of ‘‘Colored Light, A History of 
Columbia Theological Seminary.”’ 

Dr. LaMotte was ordained a Presbyterian minister on 
November 15, 1925, and his interest in the Song of Songs 
dates back to his days in seminary. He has degrees from 
Presbyterian College (B.A.), University of South Carolina 
(M.A.), Columbia Theological Seminary (B.D.), Princeton 
Theological Seminary (Th.M.), Union Theological Seminary 
of Virginia (Th.D.). He was awarded the Doctor of Divinity 
degree by St. Andrews Presbyterian College in 1985. 

In view of Dr. LaMotte’s long-standing commitments to 
the church, to the study of the scriptures, and to this college, 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College is pleased to serve as the 
vehicle for the publishing of Dr. LaMotte’s work. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
SCRIPTURAL TEXT 


In this introductory chapter we present the finished pro- 
duct of our investigation. It is a translation of the Song of 
Songs, made with the use of the best obtainable text. The 
minima of indica are added here. They appear in the re- 
mainder of the study which presents the inductive reasoning 
that has produced this translation with its indications of 
dramatic action. We have retained the language of the 
American Standard Version except in cases where there was 
good reason for changing it, since mere novelty is not 
desirable in a serious effort to find out the real meaning 
which a writer intended his words to convey. Changes from 
the American Standard Version are italicized. In this in- 
troductory chapter we present what we have found. The 
following chapters set forth how and why we have found it, 
and a reconstruction. Here we would let our reader perceive, 
unannoyed by the machinery of investigation, the crystal 
beauty of the great poet’s work. The translation line cor- 
responds to the Hebrew line, and reflects the Hebrew 
parallelism. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


(The Song of Solomon) 


1:1 The Song of Songs, which (pertaineth) to Solomon.*™ 


The Shulamite, a talented singer-composer, is guest of 
King Solomon in the palace in Jerusalem. Far from her native 
Shunem, her heart turns back to the hills about her home and 
to the Beloved who keeps his sheep upon those hills. The 
Shulamite sings of her Beloved: 

1:2 Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth; For thy 
love is better than wine. 

1:3. Like the fragrance of thy precious oils Is thy name, as oil 
poured forth: Therefore do the maidens love thee. 

1:4 Draw me after thee. We will run away. The king hath 
brought me into his Aall. 


The daughters of Jerusalem reply to (lie Shulamite, and then 
speak as to the Beloved: 
(b)We will be glad and rejoice in thee. (As to the Beloy- 
ed): We will make mention of thy love more than of 
wine. The upright love thee. 


The Shulamite: 

1:5 Lam black but comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, As 
the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 

1:6 Look not upon me because I am swarthy, because the 
sun hath scorched me. 
My Mother's sons were incensed against me; they made 
me keeper of the vineyards; 
But mine Own vineyard have | not kept. 


*Al Verse 1:1, Not by author, added later. See Appendix, **‘Solomon’s 
Court.”* 
xi 


The Shulamite to her absent Beloved: 

1:7. Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest thy flocks, Where wilt thou let them recline at 
noon. For why should I be as one who wrappeth a veil 
about her by the flocks of thy companions? 


The Daughters of Jerusalem to the Shulamite: 

1:8 If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, Get 
thee forth in the footsteps of the flock, and pasture thy 
kids. By the tents of the shepherds. 

Solomon speaks to the Shulamite: 

1:9 To a filly of mine in the chariots of Pharaoh, I have 
compared thee, O my companion. 

1:10 Comely are thy cheeks with dimples, thy neck with 
strings-of-jewels. 

1:11 Rows of golden ornaments will we make thee, with studs 
of silver. 


While the king talked, the Shulamite thought of her Beloved 

as like the perfume hidden in her bodice: 

1:12 While the king was in his turnings my spikenard sent 
forth its fragrance. 

1:13 My Beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, between 
my breasts shall it tarry the night. 

1:14 My Beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna-flowers in 
the vineyards of En-gedi. 


Solomon continues his attentions: 
1:15 Behold, thou art fair, my companion, behold thou art 
fair, thine eyes are as doves. 


She turns away and speaks as to her absent Beloved: 

1:16 Behold thou art fair, my Beloved, yea, delightful, Also 
our couch is covered with leaves. 

1:17 The beams of our house are cedars, our fretted ceiling is 
cypress-trees. 
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She speaks to Solomon: 
2:1 Iam arose of Sharon, a lily of the valleys. 


Solomon replies: 
2:2 Asa lily among thorns, so is my companion among the 
daughters. 


After the king has gone, the Shulamite sings of her Beloved: 

2:3 As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is my 
Beloved among the sons. /n his shade I greatly delighted 
and sat down and his fruit was sweet to my taste. 

2:4 He brought me to the house of wine, and his banner 
over me was love. 

2:5 Sustain me with raisin-cakes, refresh as with apples, For 
I am sick from love. 


She recalls a refrain: 
2:6 His left hand wnder my head, his right hand embracing 
me! 


She speaks to the women of the court, giving the theme of the 

poem: A woman should not artificially stimulate affection 

for a man. Love, to be real, must come from within, coming 

as it were of itself, as it pleases. 

2:7 I adjure you, O Daughters of Jerusalem, by the gazelles 
or by the hinds of the fields. That ye stir not up nor 
awake /ove until it pleases. 


The Shulamite tells how her Beloved came to serenade her: 

2:8 The voice of my Beloved! Behold he cometh, leaping 
upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 

2:9 My Beloved is like a gaze/le or a young stag, behold, he 
standeth behind our wall; He looketh in at the window, 
he glanceth through the lattice. 

2:10 My Beloved spoke, and said unto me, ‘‘Rise up, my 
companion, my fair one, and come away.”’ 

2:11 For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
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2:12 The flowers appear on the earth; the time of spring song 
is come. And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our 
land. 

2:13 The fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, and the vines ail 
blossom, give fragrance. Arise, my companion, my fair 
one and come away. 


When she does not come, the Beloved pleads at least for 

a view of her face or the sound of her voice. 

2:14 O my dove, that art in the protection of the rock, in the 
hiding place of the outer walls, Let me see thy 
countenance, let me hear thy voice, For sweet is thy 
voice and thy countenance is comely. 


The Shulamite replies to her Beloved, keeping back her real 
feelings, and tells him in the words of some folk-song or well- 
known saying, to go out into the blooming vines, of which he 
has sung, and there catch the little fox cubs which destroy the 
tender grape clusters. Perhaps the words indicated to the peo- 
ple of that day a comparison to youth’s bloom and promise 
of fruit. She asks him to protect her and himself from that 
which would injure their lives. Maybe she feared to let 
Solomon know of her love lest the Beloved’s promise of their 
happiness be destroyed. 

2:15 Take for us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines, 

for our vineyards are in blossom. 


She expresses her real feelings: 

2:16 My Beloved is mine, and I am his, he feedeth his flock 
among the lilies. 

2:17 Until breathes out the day, and the shadows disappear. 
Again liken thyself, my Beloved, to a gazelle, or toa 
young stag, upon the hills which separate us. 


The Shulamite tells of a dream: 

3:1 By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth. 
I sought him, but I found him not, J called him, but he 
gave me no answer. 
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3:2 Let me arise now, and go about the city, in the streets 
and in the broadways. 


I will seek him whom my soul loveth. 

I sought him, but I found him not. 

3:3 The watchmen that go about the city found me. Have 
you seen him whom my soul loveth? 

3:4 It was but a little that I passed from them when I found 
him whom my soul loveth. I caught him and would not 
let him go, until I had brought him into my Mother’s 
house, and into the room of her that conceived me. 


She continues, speaking to the women of the court: 

3:5 J adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, by the gazelles 
or by the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up nor 
awake /ove, until it pleases. 


Solomon, in all the magnificence of a royal progression, goes 
up to his palace in the Lebanon mountains, accompanied by 
the women of the court who speak: 

3:6 Whois this coming up out of the wilderness, like billows 
of incense. Fragrant with myrrh and frankincense, with 

all powders of the perfumer? 

3:7 Behold it is the litter of Solomon; Threescore mighty 

men are about it, of the mighty men of Israel. 

3:8 They all handle the sword, practiced in warfare. Every 
man has his sword upon his thigh, because of surprise in 
the night. 

3:9 A palanquin the King made himself; Solomon made it 
of wood of Lebanon. 

3:10 He made the supports thereof of silver, the couch of 
gold, The seat of purple; in the midst thereof an inlaid 

high place. 

3:11 Daughters of Jerusalem, go forth, and gaze, ye 
daughters of Zion, upon King Solomon, With the crown 
wherewith his mother crowned him, in the day of his 
espousals, and in the day of the gladness of his heart. 
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In Lebanon, Solomon seeks to woo the Shulamite: 

4:1 Behold, thou art fair, my companion, behold thou art 
fair, thine eyes are as doves behind thy veil. Thy hair is 
as a flock of goats that lie along the side of Mount 
Gilead. 

4:2 Thy teeth are like a flock that is shorn, which is come up 
from the washing, whereof every one hath twins, and 
none is bereaved among them. 

4:3. Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, and thy mouth is 
comely. Thy temples are like a piece of pomegranate, 
behind thy veil. 

4:4 Thy neck is like the tower of David, built (with) 
stateliness, whereon there hang a thousand shields, all 

weapons Of heroes. 

4:5 Thy two breasts are like two fawns that are twins of a 
roe, which feed among the lilies. 


Solomon plans to retire for the night: 

4:6 Until breathes out the day, and the shadows disappear, I 
will get me to the mountains of myrrh and to the hill of 

frankincense. 

4:7 Thou art all fair, my companion, and there is no spot in 
thee. 


Solomon asks the Shulamite, on another day, to go with him 

from Lebanon: 

4:8 Come with me from Lebanon, my intended one, with 
me from Lebanon. Look from the top of Amana, from 
the top of Senir and Hermon, from the lions’ dens, from 
the mountain of the leopards. 

4:9 Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my intended 
one, thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, 

with one chain of thy neck. 

4:10 How fair is thy love, my sister, my intended one, how 
much better is thy love than wine! And the fragrance 
of thine oils than all manner of spices! 

4:11 With sweetness thy lips do drip, O intended one, honey 
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and milk are under thy tongue, and the fragrance of thy 
garments is like the breath of Lebanon. 


Solomon suggests the Shulamite is like an enclosed garden: 
4:12 A garden shut up is my sister, 7y intended one, a spring 
shut-up, a fountain sealed. 
4:13 Thy buddings-forth are a paradise of pomegranates, 
with precious fruits, Henna with spikenard plants. 
4:14 Spikenard and saffron, sweet cane and cinnamon, with 
all trees of frankincense, myrrh and aloes, with all the 
chief spices. 

4:15 A garden fountain, a well of living water, and flowing 
streams from Lebanon. 


The Shulamite takes the figure which compares her to a sealed 

garden and expresses a wish that the Beloved, the shepherd 

lover, could come into his garden: 

4:16 Awake, O north wind, and come, O south wind, blow 
upon my garden that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my Beloved come into his garden and eat 
his precious fruit. 


Solomon speaks again, considering the realization of his mar- 
riage aS imminent and therefore in his imagination ac- 
complished. He turns to his men companions and commends 
love to them: 

5:1. I come into my garden, my sister, my intended (one). I 
pluck my myrrh with my balsam, I eat my honeycomb 
with my honey, / drink my wine with my milk. Eat, O 
friends, drink. Yea, drink abundantly of /ove. 


This presumptive attitude of Solomon marks the crisis of the 
poem. Will he indeed win the Shulamite? In this crisis in her 
soul, the Beloved attempts to come to her by night. She 
delays and his attempt fails. The Shulamite tells the story: 
5:2 I wassleeping, but my heart was awake! It is the voice of 
my Beloved—knocking! Open to me, my sister, my 
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companion, my dove, my undefiled; For my head is 
fill-ed with dew, my locks with the moisture of the 
night. 

She replies: 

5:3 I have put off my garment; How shall I put it on? I have 
washed my feet, how shall I soi/ them? 

5:4 My Beloved ¢hrust in his hand by the hole (of the door), 
and my heart was, moved for him. 

5:5 I rose up to open to my Beloved, and my hands dropped 
with myrrh, and my fingers with liquid myrrh, upon the 

handles of the bolt. 

5:6 I opened to my Beloved, but my Beloved had turned 
away, (and) was gone. My soul had failed me when he 
spoke. I sought him, but J found him not; I called him, 
but he gave me no answer. 

5:7 The watchmen who go about the city found me, they 
smote me, they wounded me. The keepers of the 
walls laid hold. They took away my mantle from me. 


The Shulamite speaks to the women of the court: 
5:8 I adjure you, O Daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my 
Beloved, that ye tell him, / am sick from love. 


The women of the court ask why she values her Beloved more 

than all other beloveds: 

5:9 What is thy Beloved more than (another) beloved, O 
thou fairest among women? What is thy Beloved more 
than (another) beloved that thou dost so adjure us? 


The Shulamite describes her Beloved: 

5:10 My Beloved is white and ruddy, high-bannered above 
ten thousand. 

5:11 His head is as the most fine gold, his locks are curling 
and black as a raven. 

5:12 His eyes are like doves beside channels of water, bathed 
in milk and set like gems. 

5:13 His cheeks are as a bed of balsam, as growing plants of 
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perfume. His lips are (as) lilies, dropping liquid myrrh. 
5:14 His hands are as rounded stems of gold, set with topaz. 
His body is wrought ivory-work, covered (with) sap- 
phires. 
5:15 His legs are as pillars of alabaster, set upon sockets of 
fine gold. His form is like Lebanon, choice as 
the cedars. 
5:16 His mouth is most sweet, yea, he is altogether lovely. 
This is my Beloved, and this is my companion, O 
daughters of Jerusalem. 


The women of the court ask where the Beloved has gone: 

6:1 Whither is thy Beloved gone, O thou fairest among 
women? Whither hath thy Beloved turned him, that 
we may seek him with thee? 


The Shulamite answers: 

6:2 My Beloved is gone down to his garden, to the beds of 
balsam, to pasture in the garden, and to gather lilies. 
6:3 I am my Beloved’s, and my Beloved is mine; he feedeth 

his flock among the lilies. 


The Beloved comes upon the scene and speaks: 

6:4 Thou art fair, my companion, as Tirzah, comely as 
Jerusalem, terrible as a bannered host. 

6:5 Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have disturbed 
me. Thy hair is as a flock of goats, that lie along the side 

of Gilead. 


6:6 Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes, which are come up 
from the washing, whereof everyone hath twins, and 


none is bereaved among them. 

6:7 Thy temples are like a piece of pomegranate behind thy 
veil. 

6:8 There are therefore queens and fourscore concubines 
and maidens without number; 

6:9 One is my dove, my undefiled; one was she to her 
mother; the choice one was she to her that bore her. The 
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daughters saw her, and called her blessed; yea, 
the queens and the concubines, and they praised her. 


The women of the court take the first words of the 

Beloved’s address and exclaim their admiration: 

6:10 Who is this that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, terrible as a bannered host? 


The Shulamite tells how she walked in the garden and unex- 
pectedly was carried away home in the chariots of her people, 
who had volunteered for the rescue. To protect him, she does 
not name her Beloved: 

6:11 I went down to the garden of nuts, to see the green 
plants of the valley, to see whether the vine budded, and 
the pomegranates were in flower. 

6:12 Before I was aware, my soul set me, there in the chariots 
of my volunteering kinsmen. 


The women of the court plead for the Shulamite’s return: 
Heb. Return, return, O Shulamite; return, return, that we 
7:1a may look upon thee! 

6:13 


The Beloved answers and then tells the Shulamite of 
her beauty in his eyes: 
What would you look on in the Shulamite? As upon the 
dance of two companies or dance of Mahanaim? 
Heb. How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, O daughter of a 
7:2 noble! 
7:1 
Thy rounded thighs are like jewels, the work of the 
hands of a technician. 
Heb, Thy body is a rounded goblet, (wherein) no mingled 
7:3, wine is wanting. 
7:2 
Thy waist is like a heap of wheat, set about with lilies. 
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Heb. Thy two breasts are like two fawns, that are twins of a 
7:4 gazelle. 
7:3 
Heb. Thy neck is like a tower of ivory. 
7:5 Thine eyes (as) the pools in Heshbon, by the gate of the 
7:4 populous city. 

Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon, which looketh 
toward Damascus. 
Heb. Thy head upon thee is like Carmel, and the hair of thy 
7:6 head like purple; 
7:5 


The king is held captive in its tresses. 

Heb. How fair, and how pleasant, O love, in daintiness, this 

7:7 thy stature is like to a palm tree, and thy breasts to its 

7:6 cluster of berries; 

Te 

Heb. | said, I will climb up into the palm tree; I will possess 

7:9 the heights of it. 

7:8 Let thy breasts be as clusters of the vine, and the breath 
of thy nose like apples. 


Heb. And thy mouth like the best wine, going to my Beloved 
7:10 sweetly, gliding over the lips of those that are asleep. 


The Shulamite replies: 

Heb. | am my Beloved’s, and his /onging is toward me. 
7:11 

7:10 


The Beloved invites his beloved, the Shulamite, to go with 
him to their native countryside and there to marry him, 
declaring he has kept his love chaste and inviolate for her 
alone: 

Heb. Come, my Beloved, let us go forth into the fields, let us 
7:12 tarry the night in the villages. 

7:11 
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Heb. Let us get up early to the vineyards, let us see whether 

7:13 the vine hath burst forth, The blossom hath opened; the 

7:12 pomegranates are in flower. There will I give my /ove to 
thee. 

Heb. The mandrakes have given fragrance, and at our doors 

7:14 are all precious things. New and old; O my beloved, I 

7:13 have treasured them up for thee. 


The Shulamite, with maidenly reticence of displaying affec- 

tion in public, wishes her Beloved were a brother whom she 

might kiss without timidity. She wishes to take him to her 
mother’s home: 

8:1 Oh that thou wert my brother, having nursed the breast 
of my mother! Had I found thee without, J had kissed 
thee; people would not have despised me. 

8:2 I would have led thee, brought thee into my mother’s 
house, she wou/d have instructed me. I would have caused 
thee to drink spiced wine, the juice of my pome- 
granate. 


The Shulamite sings again the refrain which has been with her 

during her testing and which states the great theme of the 

Song: 

8:3. His left hand under my head, his right hand embracing 
me! 

8:4 I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, by the gaze/les 
or by the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up nor awake 
love, until it pleases. 


After some time has passed and word has come from friends 

in the court that Solomon will grant an audience and extend 

pardon to her, the Shulamite appears before the king. The 

women of the court exclaim as the Shulamite and her Beloved 

come arm in arm into the court in Jerusalem. 

8:5 (a) Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
leaning upon her Beloved? 
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The Shulamite introduces her Beloved by publicly addressing 
him before Solomon and the court. She had compared him 
to an apple tree (2:3). It was under an apple tree she had 
fallen in love with him. She asks him to pledge his love by 
wearing her signet upon his arm. She declares that God, 
Himself, is the author of pure love, which is beyond the 
price of all wealth: 
(b) Under the apple tree I roused thee, where thy mother 
was in pain with thee, where she was in pain who gave 
thee birth. 
8:6 Set me as a Signet upon thy heart, as a signet upon thine 
arm; For love (is) strong as death, unyielding as Sheol 
(is) ardour; The flames thereof are flames of fire, the 
very flame of Jehovah. 
8:7. Many waters cannot quench love, neither can floods 
drown it. If a man would give all the substance of 
his house for love he would be utteriy despised. 


The Shulamite defends her conduct by a proverb about a lit- 

tle sister: 

8:8 A sister have we, a little one, and she hath no breasts. 
What shall we do for our sister in the day when she may 

be spoken for? 

8:9 If she be a wall, we will build upon her a batt/ement of 
silver, and if she be a door, we will inclose her with a 
plank of cedar. 

8:10 I was a wall, and my breasts like towers; then became I, 
in his eyes, as one that found peace. 


The Beloved, to show his loyalty to Solomon; offers the in- 

come of his vineyard to the king: 

8:11 A vineyard had Solomon at Beal-hamon. He let out the 
vineyard unto keepers. Everyone for the fruit thereof 
was to bring a thousand of si/ver. 

8:12 My vineyard, which is mine, is before me; the thousand 
belongs to thee, O Solomon, And two hundred to those 
that keep the fruit thereof. 
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Solomon asks the Shulamite to let him bear her sing from 

time to time: 

8:13 Thou that dwellest in the gardens, thy companions 
hearken fo thy voice; cause me to hear it. 


The Shulamite bids her Beloved come with her to their pleas- 

ant country-side: 

8:14 Come quickly, my Beloved, and be thou like a gazelle, 
or a young stag, upon the mountains of balsam trees. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Song of Songs, in the Old Testament, is the most 
beautiful of all earth’s poetry. The Taj Mahal, seen in 
moonlight, is to me, the most beautiful of all buildings my 
eyes have seen.' So I’ll show a picture of the Taj in this book 
and give a rendering of the Song of Songs as I have come to 
appreciate it from long study. This study is a personal expres- 
sion of appreciation of the Song of Songs. It is not 
motivated by a desire to enter into theological debate. I 
thank God for the love of a man for his beloved which 
caused the Taj to be built. And I thank God that He moved, 
by His Holy Spirit, to cause the writer of the Song of Songs, 
who recognized His in-spiration of the girl who refused to 
marry King Solomon, the richest, most powerful, most 
talented man of his day, in order that she could run 
away to her native hills with the shepherd she loved. 
Probably the same inspired psalmist who wrote Psalm 45 was 
moved by God’s Holy Spirit to collect the songs of the 
Shulamite, who had been a singer in King Solomon’s 
court, and to give to posterity a writing, in this Song of 
Songs, which was recognized as inspired, and which lifted 
womanhood, above the ideas of King Solomon’s royal 
court, to the ideals which God had planned for marriage 
when He created man and woman. 

Probably more has been written through the centuries 
about the Song of Songs than about any other poem ever 
composed.? We will try to set forth the beauty and truth 
about the love of a man and woman as they are presented in 
the Song of Songs. 

Humbly, in making such a claim, this study will tell of 
the greatest love story of all the ages. It is the story of a 
member of the choir in the court of the grandest monarch of 
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his age. A monarch reputed as the wisest of men, one who 
built a temple to the Lord God Almighty, the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God who had led His 
people from Egyptian bondage. God had _ promised, 
through His prophets, to the father of this king, that from 
his line would come the Anointed One, who would 
have an eternal Kingship. Solomon, this mighty monarch, 
invited this young woman to be his queen, or rather one of 
his many queens. However, back at her home in the rural 
hill country near Shunem she had fallen in love with a 
black-haired shepherd boy. She did become tempted by the 
courtship of Solomon; who made ardent love to this young 
woman of his own peo-ple. However, she left it all—all the 
riches, worldly pomp and power, the splendor of the royal 
palaces—she left it all for her love of her rustic shepherd 
sweetheart, and fled away with him as he rescued her from 
the garden of Solomon’s palace in a chariot. 

It is another interesting story as to how I came to mine 
this love story out of the world’s best-known poem of love, 
as One mines pure gold out of rich ore. I was leader of a tour 
in-to Israel. Before leaving the United States, when the 
agency set up the itinerary, I had made a special request; we 
were to visit Shunem. So our Israel guide was trying to take 
us there. It was called Shulem in the time of Eusebius’ and 
recently has been called Salem or Sulem. Neither our guide 
nor the bus driver seemed to know the way. They had 
conferences at cross roads, but in Arabic, which I could not 
understand. In the road ahead approached a young man. 
Later I learned he was from Shunem. Our bus slowed down 
and stopped. The driver called to the boy. He was striking 
in that he had blue eyes, which is unusual in Israel, 
especially in a native. He must have told our driver the 
way, for after thanking him and with ‘‘Shaloms,’”’ our bus 
soon turned off the highway and took a road leading up 
the southwestern slope of the Hill of Moreh, or Jebel 
ed-Duhy. We drove into the cluster of houses which is 
Shunam or Solam today. It is situated where the Plain of 
Esdraelon and the Vale of Jezreel meet. A flow- 
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ing spring, which is the head waters of a stream which flows 
down the Valley of Jezreel, rises at Shunem. The travel agen- 
cy must have sent a message ahead, for some half-hundred 
men, women, and children were gathered in the wide place 
which served as the village square to greet us with smiling 
faces. We were near the ancient home of the Shulamite 
maiden. 

Years before I had become interested in this young 
maid of Shunem by reading some of her poetry in the 
Song of Songs, which has come down to us through 
the ages, marvelously preserved for us and honored by 
being placed in the Hebrew Bible, the Old Testament. 
Listen to this expres-sion of the power of human love: 


Set me as a Seal upon your heart, 

as a seal upon your arm; 

for love is strong as death 

jealousy is cruel as the grave. 

It flashes as flames of fire of Jehovah,' 
a most vehement flame. 

Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can floods drown it. 

If a man offered for love 

all the wealth of his house, 

it would be utterly scorned. (Song of Songs 8:7 


R.S.V.) 


The love in the Song of Songs may be taken as an il- 
lustration of other kinds of love, such as the love of a person 
for God in response to God’s love for us, His children. Chris- 
tians see the love of Christ for us and our love in return as il- 
lustrated by human love. However, the love in the Song of 
Songs was first the love between a woman and a man. God, 
our Creator, made the love in marriage possible when He 
created us male and female, able to become one in life’s 
strongest fellowship of wedlock. 

When as a youth I first read the Bible through, I was 
much interested by the ‘‘Song of Songs,’’ which is called in 
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the King James Version, ‘‘The Song of Solomon.’’ I could 
see how it was illustrative of ‘‘The church’s love unto Christ”’ 
as the introductory notes before the first chapter in the King 
James Version stated. However, I wanted to know more 
about how it came to be written, how it is to be understood, 
why it was placed in the Canon of Sacred Writings by the 
Hebrews, what is the message for today to our age when holy 
marriage is little magnified as the happiest life for both men 
and women. 

As I studied first three and then a fourth year at 
theological seminaries, I came to know the differences in in- 
terpretation between the modern conservative Jews, the 
Roman Catholics, and both conservative and liberal Prot- 
estants, and the many shades of non-religious critics. So 
when I began my study for an earned doctorate I had to 
choose a subject for my thesis. I decided to make a scholarly 
study of the Song of Songs. 

Little did I realize the vast extent of the field. One needed 
knowledge of the Hebrew language. I had specialized for my 
one year at Princeton Seminary in textual criticism or the 
way in which the texts have come down to us. One needs to 
know church history and how the church, Roman Catholic, 
Greek Orthodox, and Protestant, as well as how other 
historic Christians and Hebrews have regarded the Song 
of Songs. One needs to carefully consider the teachings of 
Jesus as they concern the Scriptures and the relations 
between man and woman. The story of the Jews since the 
Romans destroyed the temple in 70 A.D. and captured the 
last stronghold of the Jews on Masada tells something about 
the passing on of the text. The middle ages, the reformation, 
and modern scholarly studies, archeology in Bible lands, 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls may give some understanding of 
interpretation. I wrote the thesis on the Song of Songs. It 
was approved by the faculty and the Doctorate in Theology 
degree was granted. So that I may be recognized as not 
dogmatic, let me record that the same faculty a few years 
before had approved a thesis which came to very different 
conclusions about the Song of Songs. I 
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must record the truth as I see it, without claiming omnis- 
cience. My trust is that the facts and interpretations I ad- 
vocate will appeal to the minds and hearts of those who read. 

Since that thesis I have continued for thirty-nine years to 
study everything I can locate about the Song of Songs. 

There are many different loyalties in the whole field of 
Biblical Interpretation. Loeis de Leon, who wrote about 1569 
A.D., was put in prison for five years by Roman Catholics of 
his day for writing that the love in the Song of Songs was a 
human love between a man and a woman. He wrote: ‘‘Only 
in individual passages is the veil lifted, and the love of 
Jehohvah to his people, of Christ to the soul, of believers to 
the Lord, appears as in the highest sense the rightful bearer of 
all the attributes heaped upon human love. For pure human 
love is the noblest copy of the divine.’’® 

The Spanish Inquisition took offense at such teaching 
and sent its author to prison until after five years, when he ex- 
pounded the spiritual sense more fully, as partly typical and 
partly allegorical. 

The Song is chanted by present-day Jews before the 
Sabbath begins. It is set to be read on Psach, or Passover. 

We can understand the concern of religious leaders that 
the beautiful poem not be degraded. This concern was also 
among the Hebrew savants. Rabbi Akiba at the Council of 
Jamnia in 90 A.D., said: ‘‘Peace and Mercy! No man in 
Israel ever doubted the canonicity of the Song of Songs, for 
the course of the ages cannot vie with the day on which the 
Song of Songs was given Israel—whoever sings from the 
Song of Songs in the winehouses and makes it a profane song 
shall have no share in the world to come.’” 

Only those who, with reverent purity of mind, see in a 
woman God’s most beautiful creation, whom the authors of 
Scripture considered God’s last and final created being, and 
also perceive that a woman’s soul is far more gloriously 
beautiful than her body, can rightly understand the Song of 
Songs. 

Probably the strongest drive in human nature is toward 
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self-preservation. Next to it in strength is the urge to mate. 
God made us that way. Jesus confirmed the insight of the an- 
cient author of Genesis 2:24; ‘‘Therefore a man leaves his 
father and his mother and cleaves to his wife, and they 
become one flesh.’’ Jesus condemned divorce. (Matthew 
5:32, Mark 10:6-12; Matthew 19:8-9) Niebuhr once told of a 
historian’s statement to a young man who wondered why a 
poem about human love was in the Bible: ‘‘As for me, I 
should feel that something were missing in the Bible if there 
were not in it some expression of the profoundest and 
strongest of human sentiments.”’ 


Nathaniel Schmidt wrote: ‘‘Canticles is das Hohelied der 
Leibe. To make it anything else is to make it something less. 
It is a young pean setting forth the glory of love’s eternal 
yearning, joy, and strength. It sings the praise of the greatest 
force in the world, that which builds the universe, from atom 
to man, draws individuals together in fruitful union, forms 
the foundation on which alone their mutual relations can 
beneficially rest, rears families, organizes society, interprets 
nature, lifts aloft shining ideals, and gives the touch divine to 
all existence.’” 


Because human beings use their free will to turn from 
God’s plan for holy matrimony and to degrade the capacity 
for love between a man and his wife by turning to many sinful 
ways, the leaders of most Jewish and many Christian 
believers have felt a need to warn against improper use of the 
Song of.Songs. In the middle ages, the troubadours were in- 
spired to compose some highly ethical love songs by the Song 
of Songs. Some of them debased its poetry. As early as 553 
A.D. the fifth ecumenical council anathematized the 
com-mentary of Theedore of Mopuestia, who died around 
429 A.D., because he mentioned three modifications of 
the secular interpretation, making the Shulamite a concubine 
of Solomon, or Pharaoh’s daughter, or Abishag of Shunem. 

John Calvin condemned the views of Sebastian Castella 
in 1544 A.D. who wished to remove the Song of Songs from 
the Canon. Calvin cited the 45th Psalm as another writing in 
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the canon in praise of human love.’ Calvin left out the Song 
of Songs from his commentary on Scripture, as have many 
theologians neglected it since, because it treats not so much of 
God as of God’s creatures made in His image. 

J. G. VonHerder, in 1778 compared the pure and inno- 
cent love of the Song of Songs to the love of Adam and Eve 
while they were naked and sinless in paradise. Of his work it 
has been said: ‘‘ All the lily purity and the full fragrance of 
the Song has been transferred to his composition—the 
rosy morning light, which is spread over the Song itself, 
floats likewise over his composition.”’ 

Let us look back at the changes I have made in the 
translation of the Song of Songs. Since mere novelty is not 
desirable in a serious effort to find the meaning of an ancient 
writing, I have retained the text of the American Standard 
Version except where there was good reason for changing it. 
I have printed in this study first a translation of the Song 
of Songs with any changes made by me italicized. I would 
let you, the reader, perceive, unannoyed by the machinery of 
in-vestigation, the crystal beauty of the songs of the 
Shulamite singer and of the poetry of the writer who gave 
final form to the Song of Songs. Those who would do 
scholarly research can secure from me copies of my much 
longer thesis which considers other interpretations of the 
Song of Songs.’ 

Many scholars join me in holding to the dramatic theory 
of interpretation. We find dramatic elements in other 
writings in Scripture, in Psalm 2, Ruth and Job, and the 
ques-tion and answer technique is employed in Proverbs. 
Origen, who died in Tyre in 254 A.D., wrote that the Song is 
‘‘A nup-tial poem composed in dramatic form.’’ He sought 
to iden-tify the speakers as masculine and feminine. This 
has been done in my previous thesis by noting in the best 
Hebrew text the 1 Feminine and 4 Masculine endings, and 
by assigning passages which praise a man to a feminine 
speaker. At the end of the Song in Codex Sinaiticus and 
in Codex Alexan-drinus we find a Corallarium giving a 
division of the mascu- Xxxi 


line and feminine voices in the Song, marked in Greek 
OvuLOIUG and AvuLOonN. 

In 1771, J. C. Jacobi, a preacher at Celle, issued ‘‘The 
Song of Songs freed from objections by a simple and inar- 
tificial explanation.’’ ‘‘The Shulamite is by reason of her 
beauty brought to Solomon’s court together with her hus- 
band, who has been moved by kindness to divorce her.”’ 
Jacobi considered the shepherd lover as speaking, especially 
from chapter six onward." 

Fr. Battcher, in 1850, called the Song ‘‘A melodramatic 
of a popular stage play performed in the kingdom of Israel 
about 950 B.C., directed against the royal house of 
Solomon and the morals of his harem so menacing to family 
life.”’ 

Christian Ginsburg, London, 1857, wrote: ‘‘This song 
records the history of an humble but virtuous woman, who 
after having been espoused to a man of like humble cir- 
cumstances, had been tempted in a most alluring manner to 
abandon him, and to transfer her affections to one of the 
wisest, richest, and most powerful of men, but who suc- 
cessfully resisted all temptations, remained faithful to her 
espousals, and was ultimately rewarded for her virtue.”’ 

It is probable that the story of Solomon and the Shulamite 
was well-known to those who first read the poem. That was 
before Tirzah was no longer to be compared to Jerusalem, as 
it is in the Song 6:4. No comparison was likely to be made 
after a period of fifty-eight years following Solomon’s death, 
when Omri moved the capital of the North Kingdom to 
Samaria. See I Kings 14:17. The early date of the writing of 
the Song of Songs may explain why there was no need for 
dramatic indicia in the Song and also shows that the Song 
was a product of Hebrew local experience and writing with 
little or no influence from Egyptian or Greek drama. The 
Hebrew letters Samex and Pe, found on the oldest 
manuscripts in the margins, may mark divisions made in the 
Original writing. 

Without burdening the reader with the mechanics of ob- 
jective scholarly research, I have set forth in the first part of 
this study the result of such efforts. Those who wish to read 
the results of our reading the text of the Song of Songs in 
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Hebrew and also in Greek should order a copy of the prior 
thesis which preceded this publication. 

One needs to create within himself a mood before 
seriously studying the Song of Songs. We need to come to it 
as we would come to a modern poem about the beauty of 
springtime and the loveliness of pure young love between a 
woman and a man. This does not mean we should neglect to 
remember God’s gift to those who lived it before it was writ- 
ten and His inspiring those who wrote it. Try to be relaxed, 
unhurried, keenly alive and fresh as you would be on a 
spring morning. Come out of the library into the spring 
dawning and look for the sunrise. Leave scholarship out of 
mind and rejoice in God’s nature and God’s gift of love to 
His children, both men and women. 


1. Note discussion of Taj Mahal on page 92. 
2. See Bibliography on page 101. 
3. See Shulamite in The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, 1944, The 
Westminster Press. 
4. American Standard Version has Jehovah. 
5. W. Henry Green, The Song of Solomon, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1870, 
page 41. 
6. Rabbi Akiba, Mishnah, Yedaim 3:5 
7. Nathaniel Schmidt, The Message of the Poets, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, N.Y., 1911. 
8. See R. Tournag, ‘‘Les affinite’s dv Ps. XLV avec, le Cantique des Can- 
tiques et leur in interpretation Messianique,’’ 1963. 
9. See Bibliography on page 101. 
10. See pages 56 and 100 in A Practical Grammar for Classical Hebrew, 
by 
J. Weingreen, M.A. Ph.D., Second Edition, Trinity College, Dublin, 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, August 1957. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HOME IN THE HILLS 


A spring day began with music. The birds all greeted the 
pre-dawn light with a many-throated joy of song. The whole 
countryside was filled with a crescendo from feathered 
throats, erupting in a wild abandon from creatures thrilled 
beyond the possibility of silence with the pure delight of being 
alive. From every woodland and hedgerow, discordant 
rhythms surged and blended into a flood of melody. Nearby, 
birds furnished flute-like soprano leads, while notes. from 
away mingled, creating an orchestration of infinite variety. 
The capacity of human ears to hear fully satisfied, there re- 
mained a surfeit of melody. Withal tne music was of such liq- 
uid sweetness, and so softened by distance, that one could 
not help being conscious of the stillness from which the 
melody rose. 

Sometimes the nearby birdnotes filled Bathnadab’s? ears 
completely, Again the distant music came through the inter- 
mittent silences of the birds close at hand. Nature is ex- 
ceedingly lavish. Not with an alarm consisting of a few 
golden trumpet sounds did the earth greet the light of a new 
springing day, but with a symphony of such gentle grandeur 
as to still one with wonder and stir within gratitude for the 
pleasure of possessing life. 

The woodland chorus of daybreak came through the 
windows of Bathnadab’s cottage. Without opening her eyes 
she lay awake, listening. She could distinguish many of the 
woodnotes. At her window there was a gentle 
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cheep—cheep—cheep. Close by was a bird call which began 
with a low gurgle like the soft babble of a brook and ended 
with a keen squeak. A quail whistled in round full notes its 
well-known bob-white. Resting languidly, Bathnadab listened 
to the birds’ low piano to loud fortissimo performance. 

Somewhere a woodpecker, trying out his beak upon a 
hollow limb, made a rapid staccato sound. 

Bathnadab opened her eyes. There was a faint grayness 
in the darkness. ‘‘How early,’’ she thought, ‘‘do birds begin 
to greet the dawn! Before it has given more than the merest 
tint of promise they are at their matins.’’ Across the room 
she could discern the dim outlines of her mother’s form as 
she lay abed sleeping.*? She closed her eyes again, listening 
to the oratorio in the pre-dawn world’ which 
surrounded her homestead. A cock crowed in the fowl 
yard. A _ little game chaunticleer answered in a high 
falsetto. When there was a momentary cessation of the 
close-in bird calls, she could hear other rooster-voices all 
down the valley in a raucous contest of crowing which 
formed a continuous background of cacophony. It 
melted into the far-off yauping of a dog. Close by was the 
low, soft love-call of a turtle dove.* A distant raven 
cawed. All these sounds furnished a pleasing bass ob- 
bligato to the silvery tenor of the songbirds. 

Quietly Bathnadab sat up. She drew a robe about her 
full-rounded arms and shoulders, and arose. Softly she passed 
into the courtyard. The lines of her lithe young body were 
barely silhouetted against the white walls as she walked by 
the door of the brothers’ room. The courtyard opened 
toward the east and looked down the valley of Jezreel 
toward Bethshean. She stood there in the dim early twilight. 


Above her some of the brighter stars were still shining. 
As she lifted her eyes to them, there came to her mind the 
story told the day before in the Sabbath services at the altar 
of unhewn stones. Ahijah, the young prophet from Shiloh,‘ 
had repeated from the ancient rhapsody of her people. He 
had recounted how Abraham had been bidden to go out into 
the night and behold the multitude of stars.® As the number 
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of the stars, so should his descendants be, he had been 
promised. And Abraham had trusted the promise of Jah, and 
He, the most high God, had been pleased because Abraham 
believed in Him. She thought of Ahijah’s insistence that 
Israel should serve only Jah’ and should ignore false gods 
such as the Baalim worshipped by the Goyim who dwelt 
among her people. Ahijah had praised Shunem’s observance 
of the Passover as a memorial of Israel’s deliverance from 
Egyptian oppression. He said it should not be confused with 
the Canaanite worship of Baal in the springtime. Jah, or He 
was sometimes called, Yahweh, was lord of the fields. He 
would give his people harvests. They should not take part in 
the fertility rites to the Baal of the field. The daughters of 
Israel should not defile themselves upon the hills during the 
feasting and wine-drinking in the baal worship. Jah had 
made Adam, and Eve as his helpmeet, said Ahijah. Women 
must be true to their husbands. They must be clean 
children of Abraham, faithful daughters of Israel. 


The stars had faded as she thought upon Ahijah’s 
words. She looked into the graying sky and wondered at Jah, 
who had made all this and who governed and controlled his 
creation. Bowing her head in her morning prayer, she 
repeated one of the ancient prayer-poems she had been 
taught as a child by her mother who was a daughter of the 
tribe of Manasseh: 


Joseph is a young fruit tree, 
A young fruit tree by a fountain, 

His branches run over the wall. 
The archers sorely provoked him, 

and strove with him and harrassed him: But 

his bow remained firm, 
And the arms of his hands were nimble. 

By the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob, 

By the name of the shepherd of the children of 
Israel, 

By the God of thy fathers, who shall help thee, 
And by the Almighty, who shall bless thee, 
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With blessings of heaven above, 
Blessings of the deep that couches beneath, 
Blessings of breast and of womb. 

The blessings of thy Father 
Surpass the blessings of the everlasting 
mountains, 

The blessings of the everlasting hills, 

May they be on the head of Joseph, 

And on the crown of the head of the prince of his 

brethren.’ 


As the darkness faded and the shadows lightened, the 
feathered creatures seemed to exert themselves to their ut- 
most. Their fully-voiced melody rang out. It was as if they 
sought to awaken the universe to behold the wonder in the 
dawn which was taking place. Their music, making a vibrant 
symphony, was at its height as she stood at the portal of the 
courtyard. 

Bathnadab breathed deeply the fresh morning. air. 
Newly scented from the dew-drenched flowers, it smelled 
sweet to her nostrils. The cool zephyr, scarcely moving, 
softly kissed her cheeks and caressed her neck and ankles. It 
caused her to draw the open folds of her robe together and 
fasten them at her waist. There is relative calm at sunrise. 
The trees were still, but far up at their tops she could see 
leaves gently bob-bing from side to side and then shimmering 
slightly as if with delight at the breath of the breeze which 
stirred them. 

Six birds, flying high and fast, crossed the sky from east 
to west. A dove flew leisurely overhead. Other birds darted 
among the branches from tree to tree or hopped upon the 
ground. Two of them broke away, chased and being chased, 
playing upon fluttering wings the ageless game of springtime 
courting. A hare slowly loped past. A red-bird played about 
on a grassy plot. On a dead limb a yellow-breasted feathered 
minstrel sat singing. His body was outlined against the light 
gray sky. As he voiced a note, his breast swelled so as to 
cause the feathers of each wing to push outward. His little 
black head was perceptibly lowered with each recurring 
effort. All 4 


his energy was going into his song. A small dark purple 
warbler, about the size of a man’s thumb, chirped in a shrub 
at Bathnadab’s feet. She watched it hop from twig to twig, 
giving forth its lusty twitterings. ‘‘Why does it sing?’’ She 
asked herself, and then gave answer to her own question, 
‘‘because it must express the song Jah placed in its little 
heart.”’ 

As the twilight turned to daylight, objects could be seen 
clearly. The eastern sky was faintly bright. Along the 
horizon, over the hills of Gilead, there was a pink glow. It 
faded into a blue-tinted gray as one’s eyes rose higher in the 
welkin. This would be a clear, bright spring day, with few 
clouds. Down vistas which opened in the woods the suffused 
dawn-light made the tree trunks stand out in blackness. 
Beneath some of them the last year’s grass stalks yet hid the 
new green grass blades and gave the ground a light brown col- 
oring. The budding limbs had begun to take on many dif- 
ferent shades. There were gray-greens caused by tender leaves 
which had a tinge of soft white fuzz upon their under sides. 
Some new leaves were yellow-green. In the dawn-light the 
pine and cedar trees had a purple cast which later turned to 
olive green. Patches of early foliage were reddish; some, 
brown. The new grass was bright green. The pomegranate 
bushes were dark green with a polkadot pattern of red 
blossoms. The spice trees were a hazy light green as their 
slender leaves extended themselves in a vain effort to cover 
their naked brown limbs with a veil. Two white irises waved 
their early blossoms. 

At one spot the horizon became luminous and bright. 
Then suddenly the sun arose in its golden majesty, the lord 
of the day. Radiant beams, still too soft to cast other 
than a faint shadow, twinkled through the cedar trees as 
through a lace-work grill. Brighter grew the golden 
orb, so that Bathnadab’s eyes tired in looking at it and 
quickly turned away. It was round above the hilltop. The 
day had come. 

From her hillside home on the southwestern slope of the Hill 
of Moreh, later to be called Little Hermon, Bathnadab 
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could look down upon the village of Shunem’ where her 
friends and neighbors lived. There was built the rock altar to 
Jah at which her family offered sacrifices. A priest dwelt at 
the altar. It was there the visiting prophets occasionally 
spoke. Shunem had been assigned to Issachar as one of its 
border towns when the land had been divided among the 
tribes." Down the valley of Jezreel from Shunem toward the 
east the road dropped sharply, past Bethshean, and on down 
below sea level to the Jordan River valley. Beyond the Jordan 
the hills of Gilead rose across the lips of the valley. To the 
southeast, across the valley, was Jezreel. It was a growing city 
at the foot of Mount Gilboa, which extended 1,815 feet 
above sea level, and was five miles from Shunem. To the 
west, on the north-south caravan route, was Megiddo, some 
dozen miles away. King Solomon was building a fortress 
there with stables for part of his 12,000 cavalrymen’s horses 
and 1400 armed chariots.'' The building of Megiddo was the 
talk of the village of Shunem.” The stronghold would guard 
the pass over the Carmel range and down to the Plain of 
Sharon which lay along the sea. 

Once during her childhood Bathnadab had journeyed to 
the Plain of Sharon with her father. He went to sell wool. She 
remembered that journey which she made long ago before her 
father’s death. Her father had been esteemed by the people 
of Shunem. He had sometimes sat at the gate of the town 
with the elders of the village to judge between the 
contenders in disputes. As they crossed over the Megiddo 
pass, her father had told her the Canaanites had a legend 
about a mighty king of Egypt fighting a battle at Megiddo 
long before Israel had come into the land." She recalled 
the spring narcissus, the roses of Sharon”, which grew wild 
all over the coastal plain. 

From her home in the hills above Shunem, Bathnadab 
watched the caravans in the distance come and go across the 
Plain of Esdraelon. Twenty-five miles off to the northwest, 
visible against the horizon in good weather, was the high 
point of Mount Carmel. She liked the situation of her home 
and would not like to leave it. Her mother had told her the 
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time had come when she would be sought in marriage. To 
marry and have a home like her mother’s would be good, she 
thought. Perhaps she could marry someone in Shunem 
among the sons of Issachar or someone of her own tribe of 
Manasseh who owned land in the borders of Issachar.'* She 
could then live in these hills. Whom could she marry? There 
was no one whom she loved. Thoughts of the tall black- 
haired shepherd who had attended the altar on last Sabbath 
came into her mind. He had seemed to look at her while she 
sang in the chorus. Her mother had spoken to him. She must 
ask her who he was. 

It was time to get ready for the work of the day. Below 
the house, in their fold, the sheep were mulling about. Water 
must be drawn from the well for them. How fortunate her 
family was to own a well. Most people had to live close to the 
well in the village. The horse her brother had bought from 
the Egyptian traders who brought chariot horses to Megiddo 
was moving about in his enclosure. He was a chariot horse 
but he had learned to drag a litter to Jezreel, Tirzah, 
Megiddo, and Bethshean when her brothers had wool or 
wine to sell. In the pasture below the trees she could hear 
the cattle. The great bull from Bashan was moving among 
the kine. The fowls were feeding. Geese waddled by the 
well. This was her homestead, set in the forest which 
clothed most of the side of Mount Moreh. Here her 
forefathers had chosen to settle. They had cut the clearing 
for the vineyard out of the forest and walled the plot 
round about. There was a garden for cucumbers, squash, 
and other vegetables. There was a thick fragrant bed of 
balsam. Other flowers and spices flourished. One field grew 
wheat and another grew sweet cane. Palm trees were in 
the lower valleys, but up near her home apple trees, nut 
trees, fig trees and other fruit trees grew. 

Bathnadab looked up and saw her mother coming into 
the courtyard. ‘‘Peace be with you,’’ she greeted her. 

“*You are out early this bright spring day.’’ 

‘‘The song of the birds awakened me. It is so beautiful I 
wanted to watch the sunrise.’’ They drew together. 
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‘‘Mother, who was the tall, black-haired shepherd to 
whom you spoke after the sacrifice yesterday?”’ 

‘“‘And why, my daughter, should you be interested in 
him?”’ 

‘“You yourself have told me you were beginning to worry 
because I seemed so uninterested in young men.”’ 

‘*His name is Dodai."* He was born up the Hill of Moreh 
and lived there until about twelve years ago. You were about 
eight years old when his mother moved back to the other side 
of the Carmel mountains above the Sharon plain. The land of 
his father’s family is here on this hill. His father was killed by 
a falling cedar tree in the Lebanon mountains while taking his 
month’s service in the draft which King Solomon sent to cut 
timber for his palace in Jerusalem.” After her husband’s 
death, his mother took Dodai back to her people. You have 
seen the walls of their old house beyond the apple trees as you 
have led your kids up to the hill-top pasture. The roof is 
gone. Some tall cypress trees grow close about the house. He 
had led his flock over here for grazing on his father’s in- 
heritance during the summer months. I invited him to water 
his sheep at our well, but his cistern is already repaired.’’ 

‘*T’ll dress and draw the water. You wake the boys.’’ 

‘“‘They have already awakened. Here they come. Peace 
be with you, my sons.’’ 

‘And peace be with our handsome mother and little 
sister. You have arisen ahead of us as usual.’’ 

‘*Bathnadab arose to see the dawn.”’ 

‘‘Did you compose another song while you watched it?’’ 

‘You are making fun of me.”’ 

‘‘No, on the contrary we both envy our talented little 
sister. Not only do you play the lyre well and have a 
melodious voice, but your psalm of praise yesterday at the 
altar service was complimented by several people. One of the 
elders said to me, ‘Your sister has a talent like King David’s 
when he sang as a shepherd on the hills of Bethlehem.’ We 
have been talking together about our little sister.”’ 

‘I’m not such a little sister. I’m almost as old as you 


two, my brothers.”’ 

‘*Bathnadab, you must remember your brothers are the 
men of the family and must take their responsibility.’’ 

‘*T know, Mother, but they try to make me feel Iam such 
an infant.”’ 

‘‘No, we are trying to compliment you. Do you know 
what Ahijah says?”’ 

‘*Did he say something about my songs?’’ 

‘*He most certainly did.’’ 

‘*What?”’ 

‘*‘He wrote down the words of some of the psalms you 
have sung at sacrifices and also some of the shepherd songs 
and vineyard songs.”’ 

‘*Yes, I sang them so he could write them down in the 
new Phoenician-styled letters. He promised to make me a 
copy so I won’t ever forget the words.”’ 

‘“Well, he took copies with him to Jerusalem and gave 
them to Heman, the Korahite, the grandson of Samuel, who 
is a leader’® of the temple music. He liked them so much he 
showed them to Asaph and Jeduthum. All of them praised 
your psalms and songs.”’ 

‘*] make songs because I like to sing. When I am watch- 
ing the kids, it gives me something to do. I like to pick out 
music on the lyre and fit words to the music. I just sing what 
is in my heart. If they like them, I’m glad. Now I must dress 
and water the sheep.”’ 


CHAPTER II 


UNDER THE APPLE TREE 


Bathnadab came out of the house dressed in a tight- 
fitting tunic after the Egyptian style. A loose robe and a head 
scarf or veil completed her apparel. She carried a shepherd’s 
crook, a bag, or satchel, hung over her shoulder, and a small 
lyre. Her puppy played at her heels. Soon she led the herd of 
young goats up the hill toward pasture. The pup found a 
fresh trail and followed it purposefully until a rabbit jumped 
from under his nose and frightened him into humiliated 
retreat as fast as he could run. 


As she passed near the deserted farmstead where the ap- 
ple trees grew, she found herself giving interested attention to 
it. She spent the morning near the top of the hill. There the 
timber had been cut away. Forest fires had thinned the 
vegetation, so the grass grew profusely. Part of the morning 
she spent with her brother, who had arrived. She decided to 
lead her herd of kids down to the old apple orchard for the 
midday resting time. 

Selecting a pleasant spot at the edge of the orchard, she 
sat down and reclined on the grass and leaves. It was not 
quite time to take her lunch from her shepherd’s bag. She sat 
up and tested the strings on her lyre and began to sing one of 
her own songs. It had been thought out one day as she mused 
upon marriage. This was one composition she had not sung 
to others. In it she fancied she was beloved of a strong and 
gentle husband. Her whole being would go out to him. She 
could not bear the idea of selecting a husband for whom she 
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had no feeling. She would never marry just to be married. 
The man she would wed would cause to burst forth from the 
depth of her nature all the full flood of her love. She sang: 


His left hand under my head, his right hand em- 
bracing me! I adjure you, O Daughters of Shunem, 
by the gazelles or by the hinds of the fields, That 
ye stir not up nor awake love until it pleases.' 


On the leaf-covered ground under the apple tree at the 
other edge of the orchard a man lay. By his dress he was also 
a shepherd. She had not noticed him nor his flock which 
grazed farther down the slope. He was roused by her singing 
and listened and looked. It was a song of the springtime 
which she next sang: 


Rise up, my companion, my fair one, and come 
away. For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; The flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
spring song is come. 

And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our 
land. The fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, and the 
vines— all blossom, give fragrance. 

Arise, my companion, my fair one, and come 
away.” 


She played the song over again on her lyre without sing- 
ing, and then, because she liked the song, she sang it 
through again. The thought came to her that this must have 
been one of her songs Heman had praised. 

Strumming languidly upon her lyre’s strings, she hum- 
med a folk song of the vineyards.’ It referred to the same 
season of spring and to the little woolly fox cubs, smaller 
than her puppy. She had now and then seen them in the 
forest. They would slip through holes in the walls and hedges 
around the vineyards. The little cubs might break the tender 
grapes which were forming on the vines. It was necessary to 
catch them and put them out of the vineyards. The people of 
the region sang a song about this: 
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Take us the foxes, the little foxes 
That spoil the vines, for our vineyards are in 
blossom.‘ 


She stopped short. Across from the other side of the orchard 
a strong masculine voice was joining in the familiar song! 
She saw the singer rise from under one of the apple trees. 
‘‘Peace be with you,’’ he said. ‘‘Your singing is most 
beautiful.’’ 

She recognized the tall, back-headed shepherd whom 
she had seen at the sacrifice the day previously. He had 
come back to his father’s homestead to graze his sheep. ‘‘I 
thought I was alone. I am sorry to be trespassing on your 
land. It has been vacant so long.’’ 

‘*You are most welcome. Please do not go away.’’ 

‘‘My brother is with the sheep in the clearing.”’ 

‘Tl heard you sing at the sacrifice yesterday. You are 
Bathnadab.’’ 

‘*And my mother has told me you are Dodai and that 
you were born here at this house. It is a lovely setting for a 
home.’’ 

‘*Yes, I lived here until twelve years ago. I remember 
you as a little girl then. Your brothers and I used to hunt 
hares together with our bows and arrows.’’ 

‘*Are you going to live here now?”’ 

‘I’m thinking of it; but the roof has fallen in. Most of 
the house is covered only by the cedar beams which once 
held the roof. Will you come and look at the house and 
tell me how you think it can be fixed? Please.’’ 

It was not according to the customs of her people, but 
she very much wanted to go. Somehow she felt as if she were 
engaged in high adventure. With this tall young man she was 
like a lyre string, which has just been tightened and tuned, 
ready to be played upon. ‘‘I will go, just for a moment.”’ 

They walked across the carpet of leaves and into the 
house. Above were the cedar rafters which had stood the 
ravages of time. Cypress trees grew close, and the boughs 
overspread the cedar beams. They walked through the court- 
yard and inspected the rooms which surrounded it. Dodai 
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opened one room, the door of which was fastened, by 
putting his arm through the hole in the door and pulling a 
latch-string which had been fastened out of reach of any 
arms but the longest. As the door swung back, she could 
see inside the room a pile of apples and several wine jars. 
On a table was a pile of dried grapes. The grapes had been 
pressed into little raisin cakes. Dodai brought out wine, 
raisin cakes, and ap-ples and set them on a log seat in the 
courtyard. Bathnadab took bread from her shepherd’s 
pouch and they ate lunch together. She found herself 
strangely excited and delighted, as she bantered words 
with this young shepherd. He was quick of wit and a 
most appreciative listener. She found herself rippling 
forth comments and observations with a freedom and 
readiness which surprised her. His repartee was fresh and 
lively. It was free from grossness and bad taste. She was 
happy! 

As she leaned back against a post her head bumped one 
of its edges. Her laughter stopped and she made a wry face. 
Drawing back, she rubbed her head where it had bumped. 
As quick as a flash Dodai moved up beside her and put his 
hand, palm outward, against the edge of the post. ‘‘Let this 
be your pillow,’’ he said. In the spirit of fun she leaned back 
against his hand. To balance himself he put his arm over 
and across her waist and braced against the other side 
of the seat. Without being forward, he had maneuvered 
himself into a position close to her, with his arm almost 
embracing her. She liked the situation; but as she realized 
she liked it, the blood mounted to her cheeks. She sat up 
and pulled away. Their pleasure in each other was going 
too far. She stood up, the blush still upon her smiling face. 
Laughing and talking, they made their way back across the 
mat of apple leaves to where they had first met. He walked 
with her a short distance as she led her kids homeward, for 
she had suddenly decided to leave the pastures early. She 
wanted to get away and_ think. Something had 
happened to her in the company of this shepherd. She 
was still blushing and laughing as they walked along talking. 
Dodai asked her to lunch on morrow with him 
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under the apple tree, and to bring her lyre and sing for 
him. ‘‘I especially liked the spring song,’’ he said, ‘‘which 


went:,. : é 
Rise up, my companion, my fair one, and come 


away.”’ 


‘*Teach me that one, won’t you?”’ 

‘*T will teach you if you will sing it with me.’’ She sang 
her favorite song, which she had composed as she sat watch- 
ing her sheep in the beautiful springtime woodlands. The 
sec-ond time he joined in. After a few trials their voices 
blended into a lovely duet. They both had learned to sing the 
psalms of Israel in the altar services. Now she strummed 
upon her lyre, and her keen and smooth soprano 
effortlessly reached the highest notes, while his rich tenor 
balanced and bulwarked her soaring silvery flights of song. 

‘Tomorrow I shall come again and we will sing some 
other songs,’’ she promised. ‘‘I must go now.’’ 

“It will be wonderful,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve never enjoyed 
anything more than singing with you.”’ 

As she walked away leading her herd of kids, she felt an 
elation which seemed to lift her to a higher realm of existence. 
She looked back and saw him standing where she had left 
him, with a smile upon his face as he waved a goodbye. She 
waved in return and anticipated the morrow with its 
promised meeting. 


CHAPTER III 


AN INVITATION TO MUSIC 


As she turned her herd of kids into the lot, Bathnadab 
noticed two men in the courtyard with her mother and 
brothers. They seemed to be talking together earnestly. 
Drawing near, she noticed one of the visitors was clad in 
bright apparel such as the city people wore. She had seen 
messengers of the King so dressed, going to Megiddo. The 
other man was her friend Ahijah, the rhapsodist from Shiloh, 
who had often admired her singing. There was a strange 
silence as she joined them. 

‘Come, dear. These men are to see you. Ahijah has with 
him a messenger from Jerusalem.”’ 

She bowed to the guests and sat down. It was her older 
brother who began the conversation. 

‘*Our sister is but a little country girl. She keeps the kids 
and tends the vineyards. She is not suited for life in 
Jerusalem. She knows nothing of the customs in the King’s 
house of cedars. Her singing is but the play of a child for her 
own amusement. Go back to the court. Plead with Heman 
not to call her to join the King’s chorus. Tell him she is not a 
musician but only a rural vineyard laborer. Ask for the recall 
of the King’s invitation. Tell him his most respectful subjects, 
her mother and her two brothers, pray that she remain with 
them.”’ 

The King’s messenger answered: ‘‘I fear it has gone too 
far for your petition to be granted. It is not only Heman who 
sends the invitation in the name of the King. My lord 
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Solomon himself has read the songs. He is much taken with 
gathering musicians to sing in the court and in the temple at 
this time, for a queen from Sheba is to visit Jerusalem. 
Great-ly he delights in those who can compose songs. It 
was the King himself who bade Heman summon your 
sister to the house of cedars. She will be in the King’s 
halls which are assigned to the daughers of Jerusalem. All 
will be well with her. Have no fear for her. My lord the 
king will protect a daughter of Israel.’’ 

Her mother spoke: ‘‘We would keep our daughter close 
to us in these pleasant hills and valleys where we dwell upon 
the inheritance from our fathers. When I was a young 
maiden, there came messengers from the court of our lord 
King David. A fair damsel was sought to be nurse to the aged 
King and to warm him when he grew cold because of his age 
and weakness. My sister Abishag was chosen.' She went to 
the house of the King and waited upon my lord King David 
until his death. After his death she lived in loneliness within 
the court, for no man dared ask her hand of King Solomon. 
Then Adonijah, the son of David, went unto Bathsheba, the 
mother of my lord King Solomon. He asked her to intercede 
with her son the King for Abishag to be given him to wife. 
However it seemed unto my lord King Solomon that Adoni- 
jah sought the kingdom by wedding the handmaid of King 
David. Adonijah was slain, and Abiather and Joab.? Abishag 
has dwelt in loneliness in the King’s house for more than 
twenty and five years. She has known not a husband not held 
upon her lap the child of her womb. The court of Jerusalem 
has brought her heaviness of heart and not joy. We would 
keep our daughter from the dangers and heart-breaks which 
come to those in high places in the land. We would keep her 
in the house of her mother and let her bring hither the hus- 
band of her choice. We would let her walk in the simple ways 
of the hills and protect her from the vanity of the court.”’ 

Ahijah the prophet spoke: ‘‘If my sending of your 
daughter’s songs to the court of the King should bring unhap- 
piness to your daughter, it would grieve meso. I will go with the 
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messenger of the King unto Jerusalem. I will intercede with 
Heman. He will speak unto King Solomon. Mayhap the King 
will grant the wish of a mother and let her daughter abide in 
her house in the hills. Peace be with you.’’ 

‘*And peace be with you, Ahijah, and with my lord the 
King’s messenger.’’ 

When they had gone, the family stood silent. Then the 
elder brother spoke: ‘‘Mother, Bathnadab must put away her 
lyre. No more shall she sing and play in the vineyards. Then 
the King’s messenger will bring word to the King that the 
damsel is not fair, not practiced in singing. The King will not 
desire her as a musician in the court. She shall abide with us 
in these hills.”’ 

‘*Your brother has spoken well, Bathnadab. Tomorrow 
go to the vineyards.”’ 

The thought of Dodai pierced her heart. She would not 
see him on the morrow. She would not again laugh and sing 
with him beneath the apple trees. Nevertheless she bowed her 
head in assent to her mother’s words. 

It was a fortnight until Ahijah returned. Each day 
Bathnadab labored in the vineyards. Gently she lifted the 
vines upon which were the tender grapes and trained them to 
grow above the ground. In the bright sun throughout the day 
she mended hedges and walls to keep sheep, cattle, fawns, 
and foxes from the vines. She grew brown beneath the sun. 
Her heart would often turn up the path where her younger 
brother led the herd of kids to pasture. Up there beneath the 
apple trees was her shepherd. She knew that he had stirred 
her and aroused a love in her heart. She thought of him and 
planned how she could see him. She longed for her lyre and 
the joy of singing beneath the apple trees. She was keeping 
the vineyards, but her own interests she was neglecting. Then 
Ahijah came again in a chariot of King Solomon’s, with the 
messenger of the King. 

Sadness was in his face as he spoke: ‘‘It is the King’s 
wish that you come. All my pleas to Heman have availed 
nothing, for the King will not hearken to the voice of Heman. 
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Great is my sorrow that I have brought this thing upon your 
daughter. However, let us fear Jah and honor His anointed 
one who sits upon the throne of David his father. Heman has 
promised to protect Bathnadab. He assures all will be well. I 
will go often to Jerusalem and shall speak with Heman and 
bring you word from your daughter. She will sing for the 
King and the King and all his courtiers will praise her. She will 
move among the great ladies of Jerusalem and eat the King’s 
dainties. From among the princes and the captains of Israel 
shall she choose a husband. We must obey the voice of the 
King, and all will be well.’’ 

On the morrow Bathnadab rode in the chariot with the 
King’s messenger and Ahijah on the journey up to Jerusalem. 
She turned to see her beloved hills fading in the distance. 
Tears formed in her eyes and silently rolled down her cheeks. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY 


The countryside in Palestine was lovely in spring in the 
days when trees covered many hills and forest fires had not 
denuded the valleys. Erosion had not yet washed the topsoil 
away. Bathnadab was young, and youth’s sorrows are likea 
summer thunder shower—sudden and intense, but soon over. 
As she journeyed in the chariot up the hills of Samaria’s later 
location, traveling the sixty-five miles to Jerusalem, she was 
interested in many places as well as in the springtime flowers 
and trees. They passed Jezreel, En-Gennim, Ibleam, and 
journeyed between Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal. They 
turned northeast about six miles in order to spend the night 
at Tirzah, where lodgings were prepared for the King’s 
guests. She could see the houses of Tirzah gleaming in the 
evening sun. This town was destined to become the 
temporary capital of the Northern Kingdom only 
thirty-five years from the evening on which she beheld it.' 
Its houses were white in the slanting rays of sunshine.’ 

The next day they returned through Shechem, passed 
near Ahijah’s home, Shiloh, the ancient seat of the taber- 
nacle,’ and near Baal-hazor, the 3317-foot high point on their 
route to Jerusalem. They passed through Bethel, Ramah, and 
Gibeah. At Gibeah she saw a fortress built by King Saul while 
he lived there when he was first made king.* Soon Jerusalem 
burst upon their sight. 

What young woman would not have been interested in a visit 
to Jerusalem when Solomon reigned there in all his 
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glory? Bathnadab had heard stories of the temple, the city 
walls, and the palace of cedars of Lebanon. One of her 
brothers had attended the dedication of the temple a few 
years before.* As the chariot drew over a rise and she caught 
her first glimpse of the city, she was keenly appreciative of 
the wonderful experience which awaited her in visiting 
Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem in 943 B.C., the twenty-eighth year of 
Solomon’s reign, was a beautiful city.* It was also an ancient 
city. Under the debris in the streets of Ophel there were hid- 
den artifacts dating back two thousand years before 
Solomon.’ Bathnadab vaguely remembered hearing her local 
priest tell how Abraham, from his spoils of war taken from 
Chedorlaomer, had given a tenth to Melchizedeck who was 
king of Salem. This was some nine hundred years before 
Bathnadab’s time.’ She did not know there were in existence 
seven letters from the governor of Urusalim to Amenhotep 
IV (Akhnaton), Pharaoh of Egypt 1375-1366 B.C. They were 
safety stored in that Pharaoh’s archives 190 miles south of 
what later came to be called Cairo.’ In one of the letters the 
governor of Urusalim, Abdi-Hiba, expressed fear of the 
Habiru who, he said, plundered all lands of the Pharaoh 
about that city.!° Jerusalem had not been taken by the 
Hebrews at the time of the Exodus. Bathnadab knew the 
history of her people well. Joshua defeated the king of 
Jerusalem and his allies at Gibeon but did not enter the city of 
Jerusalem.'! It was situated on the border between the ter- 
ritory assigned to the tribe of Benjamin and that assigned to 
the tribe of Judah.” Judah once captured the town but was 
unable to take the citadel.” It was then called Jebus.'* As 
soon as David had become king of all Israel, he led his forces 
against the Jebusite stronghold.'* About twenty-five miles 
westward was Gezer, which city belonged to Solomon’s first 
wife,'® and there was an ancient tunnel running down one 
hundred and twenty feet to a cave in which was a spring.” 
Bathnadab had heard the Gezer tunnel compared to a similar 
tunnel at Jerusalem, made by the early inhabitants of that 
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stronghold. From the cave of the Gihon spring, this tunnel 
ran thirty-six feet west and twenty-five feet north to another 
cave. Water was forced through this tunnel to the second 
cave. A vertical well shaft extended up forty feet from this 
cave to a platform on which the women stood to draw water. 
A passage ran from this platform up to the ground level 
within the city walls.'® The story well-known to Bathnadab’s 
people was that the Jebusites scorned David when he attacked. 
They said the blind and the lame could defend the citadel. 
David said, ‘‘whosoever smitheth the Jebusites, let him get 
up to the water-courses, and smite the lame and the blind.”’ 
Joab led his men up the tunnels and took the city. It 
became David’s capital.’® He had fortified it and begun great 
building operations. Solomon carried on with the building 
until he at-tained for the city the magnificent proportions 
which ap-peared to the eyes of Bathnadab as she 
drew near to Jerusalem. 

The most prominent object was the temple, completed 
and dedicated seventeen years previously. It stood out above 
the city wall.”” David had collected great amounts of gold 
and silver for the temple. Skilled Phoenician workmen had 
been furnished Solomon by Hiram, King of Tyre. They came 
from the Phoenician coastland up as far as Sidon and 
Byblos. A levy of Israelites and Canaanites numbering 
153,850 men were said to have carried on the building for 
seven years.?! 

Ahijah began talking about the temple as_ they 
approached it in their chariot from the north and west of that 
stately stone building. The afternoon sun flooded the 
western or rear wall. Ahijah said, ‘‘The temple is located on 
Mount Moriah where King David worshipped Jah or 
Yahweh after purchasing the threshing floor from Araunah, 
the Jebusite. Just under where the altar now stands there is 
a great natural outcropping of rock. It is four to six and a 
half feet high above the ground level and is fifty-one feet 
broad and fifty-eight feet long. Cups were cut in the rock 
in ancient times to catch the blood of the sacrifices. Our 
Father Abraham led his only son Isaac up on this very 
hill. He was willing to offer him as a 
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sacrifice. Yahweh sent a messenger telling Abraham to take a 
ram caught in a thicket and to substitute it for Isaac. Heathen 
people still sacrifice their sons, but Israel knows better. We 
sacrifice animals for our sins.’’” 

The temple building rose high. It was set on top of 
Mount Moriah on stone foundations and the building itself 
was a little more than forty-five feet high.” Three stories of 
rooms were erected along the outside walls on both sides and 
the rear of the building. High windows were just under the 
roof of the main sanctuary. The structure was just over a 
hundred feet long and thirty feet wide in its interior. As the 
chariot drew nearer, Bathnadab could see Boaz, one of the 
two great bronze pillars which faced the rising sun in front of 
the temple. The pillars reminded the people of Yahweh’s 
promise to David that his throne should abide. Boaz meant 
“It is strength.’’ The other pillar, Jachin, she knew, meant 
“*He shall establish. ’’* These pillars were twenty-seven feet 
tall.2> The seven-and-a-half-foot high capitals of the pillars 
were incense basins and the smoke from them rose up into the 
air above the temple.* Beyond the temple in the background 
was the Mount of Olives.’ 

Solomon had built the northern wall to enclose the tem- 
ple area and just south of the temple were located his palaces 
and government buildings. Citizens lived further south on the 
hill, Ophel. Then came David’s tower, called Millo,”? and 
beyond it the City of David, or Zion. This was the old 
Jebusite city renovated and improved. Here David had 
brought up the Ark.*® This part of the city was a little higher 
than Ophel but it dropped steeply to the Kidron valley which 
separated the city from the Mount of Olives. West of the 
valley of the cheese-makers*” was a thinly populated Mishneh 
or suburban second quarter, which was outside Solomon’s 
wall. 

The walls of the city were very impressive, in the eyes of 
Bathnadab, as they loomed above them. They were about 
four times the height of a man to their lower terrace. The top 
of the protective coping at this level was set with oval stones 
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and reached knee-high to the soldiers who stood guard on the 
walls. Behind this terrace the walls continued upward to 
another similar terrace. A third upward extension of the wall 
had windows set in it, available for the use of archers and 
slingers. The entire wall was about forty feet high. The gates 
were protected by towers.*! Jerusalem was a beautiful city, 
showing the economic and political power of Israel under 
Solomon. To Bathnadab it expressed the glory of her nation. 

Without delay the King’s chariot and messenger were 
ad-mitted at the city gate. They traveled on a street near 
the eastern wall in front of the temple. Bathnadab could thus 
see the golden doors. She had heard the interior of the 
temple described. Its floors, she knew, were of cypress, 
its walls cedar. Upon the walls were carved open flowers 
and palm trees. There were many carvings of cherubim 
like the two which Solomon placed in the holy of holies.» 
Everything was covered with beaten gold. Gold chains hung 
before the holy place and from them a hundred golden 
pomegranates dang-led.*4 All the nails in the cedar wood 
were of solid gold. Cur-tains of blue and purple and 
crimson and fine linen hung before the holy of holies.** 

She asked Ahijah about the holy of holies. He told her 
there were two great cherubim of olive wood overlaid with 
gold, fifteen feet tall and with wings of seven and a half feet 
on each side. Just as such statues of winged animals were used 
to hold up the thrones of ancient monarchs, so the cherubim 
were considered as holding aloft the throne of the invisible 
Jah or Yahweh, as He came to be present with His people.*’ 
Under the wings of the cherubim had been placed the Ark 
which had been carried before the people of Israel in their 
journeys and battles.** The doors of the holy of holies were 
carved cedar overlaid with gold. 

Within the temple, in front of the holy of holies, was the 
holy place or sanctuary. The walls of this room were of cedar 
wood covered with beaten gold. There was a cedar altar of in- 
cense covered with gold, and ten tables with ten golden 
candlesticks.*? There were a hundred golden basins and also 
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golden tongs, snuffers, spoons, and firepans.” 

As their chariot passed just in front of the Great Court, 
Bathnadab was able to look across it and see the Court of the 
Priests. This was outside the temple building on the same 
level as the temple floor. [t was separated from the lower and 
larger Great Court by a wall of three layers of hewn stones 
and a top course of cedar beams.“ In the Court of the Priests 
were a great thirty-foot square brass altar and a round 
burnished-brass basin called a sea, fifteen feet from brim to 
brim. The sea was to hold water for the priests’ use in the 
sacrifices. It was set on twelve brazen oxen, three looking 
toward the north, three toward the west, three toward the 
south, and three toward the east. For carrying water there 
were ten lavers, five on each side of the court. Each was set 
on a base or cart made with four wheels of brass.” All these 
brass objects had been cast by Hiram in the clay of the Jor- 
dan plain.* This splendor of the temple deeply impressed the 
Shulamite maiden as she was carried by in the chariot. 

Close to the temple area and beyond it, as she traveled 
south, she saw government buildings and the palace of 
Solomon. Its magnificence awed her and filled her with ap- 
prehension. This was her destination and was to be her en- 
vironment. The King’s messenger told her she would prob- 
ably be given lodging in the old palace of David,** which was 
beyond the new palace and inside the old city wall near the 
tower of Millo. The old palace was connected to the new bya 
gate and walkway. 

As they passed in front of the new palace, Bathnadab 
studied this structure which had taken thirteen years to build. 
It was the same height as the temple, just over forty-five feet. 
It was erected, like the temple, upon huge stones making a 
high foundation. In some cases the stones were fifteen feet 
and in some twelve feet high. They had been cut to fit at the 
quarry. There were three stones set one upon another, mak- 
ing the foundations about as high as the city walls. This 
caused the palace buildings, like the temple, to stand out 
above the surroundings.* The open courts were also terraces 
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erected on huge stones.“ There were stately colonnades and 
ornate gardens.” 

After passing the palace, Bathnadab could note the 
poorer construction in the old walls of the City of David. 
At the old palace of King David the chariot came to a stop. 
Ser-vants in splendid liveries came to meet them. Their 
arrival was expected. She was ushered into the presence of 
the King’s chamberlain, who was in charge of the house of 
the women.*Before taking his leave, Ahijah commended 
her to the chamberlain and promised Bathnadab to speak 
in her behalf to Heman before leaving Jerusalem. He said he 
would bring her word from her home whenever he came 
to Jerusalem. Women servants showed her to her room and 
brought basins and ointments for her use. She was provided 
new raiment and told other clothes would be fitted on the 
morrow. She made inquiry about Abishag of Shunem and 
obligingly a messenger was sent to tell Abishag of the 
arrival of a musician from Shunem who asked for her. 
While Bathnadab was eating the food brought by a servant, 
Abishag was escorted to the door of her room. 

There lingered still much of the beauty which had 
caused Abishag to be chosen, above al the maidens of Israel, 
as the fair damsel to nurse King David.“ She was now a 
woman of over fifty years of age. Abishag’s resemblance to 
her mother struck Bathnadab and caused a surge of 
homesickness to pass over her. She had never seen her 
aunt before, because Abishag was not free to leave the 
palace since the affair con-cerning Adonijah. Bathnadab 
quickly explained who she was and greeted her aunt with a 
kiss. Then she buried her face upon her shoulder in tears of 
pent-up emotion and relief in finding someone she felt she 
could trust in this strange new world at the court. The two 
women talked into the night. Bathnadab told of her family 
and of her summons to court against her wishes. She asked 
Abishag what would happen to her. 

‘*Your conditions here,’’ said Abishag, ‘‘will be very dif- 
ferent from mine. I am considered a part of the royal family 
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because I nursed King David. You will be one of the singers. 
Your duty will be to sing in the temple services from the outer 
courts and to furnish music for King Solomon and his guests 
during his time of relaxation in the Hall of the Forest of 
Lebanon. He is bringing in musicians now because the 
Queen of Sheba is expected to visit before many days. You 
will live here under the general supervision of the 
chamberlain. You will not be allowed to leave the area 
except when properly ac-companied by some of the other 
daughters of Jerusalem, as the women of the court are 
called. You will be expected to be very circumspect in your 
conduct, as befits a guest of the King and a daughter of 
Israel. You will be perfectly safe; you will have all your 
needs generously provided; and you will receive gold 
money from time to time from Heman, Asaph, or 
Jeduthun, the leaders of the singers.*' You will be one of 
the ladies of the court. Perhaps you may please some one of 
the princes and he will ask Solomon for your hand in mar- 
riage. Your will is free in such matters, and not even the King 
would force a daughter of Israel against her will. 

“*T believe it will be better for you not to let it be known 
that you are related to me. You see, I am not in the highest 
favor with Solomon. I shall come to see you sometime and 
you can visit my room in the House of the Daughter of 
Pharoah. It is best that you not be seen with me too often. 
Above all, do not tell our kinship. Say we are both from 
Shunem and no more. Tomorrow morning I shall send for 
you and take you through the entire palace except the King’s 
quarters.’”’ 

‘*Why have you never married?’’ asked Bathnadab of 
Abishag, with more interest than tact. ‘‘Mother had told me 
something about Adonijah, but why did you not marry 
some-one else?’’ 

‘‘T have become reconciled,’’ said Abishag. There were 
tears in her eyes as she spoke. ‘‘I have helped to train other 
women’s sons of David who shall be princes and some of 
them sit upon the throne in years to come. You see, I was 
never David’s wife; yet, since I had the duty of warming his 
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bed when he was old, I was considered by many as being in 
the position of his wife. Adonijah had tried to become 
king. So Solomon thought Adonijah’s wish to marry me 
was a plot. It would have strengthened Adonijah’s position 
as heir presumptive to the throne if he had David’s widow to 
wife. It was not a plot. We only loved each other.’’ 

‘‘Solomon acted in haste and sent Benaiah to slay him. 
Since then all men have feared to ask for my hand. Solomon 
was in anger against me also. I could not leave the palace. 
Bathsheba was kind to me as long as she lived. I was her 
com-panion. Since then I have given my days to caring 
for the King’s children and befriending lonely young 
women like yourself. Never has the King considered me as a 
wife nor called me to his apartment. Never have I known the 
touch of baby lips upon my breasts nor dandled my own 
child upon my knees. And now the sunset of life has come. 
Nevertheless, I am reconciled. Yahweh is my Shepherd. I 
shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever.”’ 

In the silence Bathnadab thought of the joy and peace 
of her home in the hills and of the happiness of her mother. 
She was the fortunate sister. She sensed the stark tragedy in 
the heart of this beautifully gowned and bejeweled woman 
who had been chosen for her beauty to come to the court 
of the King. She resented the artificiality and heartlessness 
of the way of life in the splendid court. She longed for the 
freedom of simple and natural life upon her native hillside. 

On the next morning Bathnadab followed a maid, who 
had been sent to bring her to the Hall of the Cedars of 
Lebanon. Abishag awaited her. The name of the entire palace 
came from this great reception hall in which there were four 
rows of columns made of cedars from Lebanon. The room 
was One hundred-fifty feet by seventy-five feet. In the center 
of the hall was an open court eighty feet long by thirty feet 
wide and with a height of forty-five feet up to the roof. Fif- 
teen cedar columns set five feet apart lined each side of this 
court. At each end of the court a row of fifteen columns ran 
across the entire width of the hall. Three stories of rooms 
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were built around this center court and the windows opened 
inside upon it. Steps were at each end of the hall. Under the 
rooms the ceiling of the hall was about twenty-one feet. 
Everything was richly decorated. The floor was of polished 
wood and the columns and walls were covered with gold. As 
she was guided around by Abishag, Bathnadab was filled 
with wonder and admiration by the furniture, jewels, carv- 
ings, colored hangings, and golden vessels. 

Passing through a door at the front of this Hall of 
Cedars, they entered the Porch of Pillars. It was of the same 
construction as the other building and was seventy-five feet 
long by forty-five feet wide. Its columns had lily-work 
capitals embellished with pomegranate carvings.*This was an 
entrance hall. At its far end was an ornate portal. They looked 
out this door to inspect the imposing porch which covered 
this main entrance to the entire palace. They walked to the 
large central doors at the rear of the Porch of Pillars. This 
opened on an outdoor courtyard, about fifty-five feet by one 
hundred-fifty feet, about which the whole palace was built. It 
was beautifully planted and furnished. As they stood in this 
door opening on the courtyard, the Hall of the Cedars of 
Lebanon was on their left, the Porch of Pillars behind them, 
and the House of Pharaoh’s Daughter directly in front of 
them, being about the same size as the Porch of Pillars. On 
their right was the court of judgment or Porch of the Throne. 
It occupied the front part of a building the same size as the 
Hall of the Cedars of Lebanon. The rear part of this building 
was the living apartment of King Solomon. The whole palace 
covered about two hundred-five feet by three hundred feet in 
area, including the open inner courtyard and the four open 
spaces at each corner outside the buildings, which were 
garden plots, about sixty-five by seventy-five feet, rec- 
tangular in shape. All these buildings were finished in cedar 
in the interior, with elaborate carvings, gold leafing, brass fit- 
tings, jewel decorations, rich hangings, ornate furniture, 
musical instruments, and gold utensils. Silver was considered 
too cheap to use for palace vessels.* 
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They entered the Porch of the Throne. Its walls were lined 
with two hundred large bucklers such as the heavy-armed 
spearman carried and three hundred smaller shields such as 
the archers used. These shields and bucklers were all of solid 
gold.’’ The great throne was of ivory overlaid with the finest 
gold. Elaborate arms were on each side of the royal chair 
and a canopy behind it. Two carved lions were on each side 
of the throne. Six steps went up to the throne. Twelve lions 
stood, one on each side of each step. By repute this was 
the most lavish throne in the world.® The royal attendants 
whom they saw on duty in the Porch of the Throne were 
richly apparel-led.® Such was the splendor of the palace of 
the world’s most magnificent monarch. 
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CHAPTER V 


TRIUMPH AND NOSTALGIA 


The Queen of Sheba was entertained in the great Hall 
of the Cedars of Lebanon. Solomon had made 
elaborate preparation to parade his magnificence. There had 
been ban-quets, royal processions to places of interest over 
the city and to Engedi on the western shore of the Salt 
Sea where Solomon had a resort. There were services in the 
temple, ex-hibitions of the learning and wisdom of the 
King and_ his counsellors, and _ elaborate musical 
presentations. So greatly was the Queen impressed by 
Solomon’s wisdom, the buildings he had constructed, his 
banquetings, his servants and attendants, the clothing of 
the courtiers, his walks and gardens, that it was recorded, 
‘‘There was no more spirit in 
her.’”! 

‘It was a true report that I heard in mine own land of 
thine acts, and of thy wisdom,”’ she was recorded as having 
said to Solomon. ‘‘How be it, I believed not the words, until 
I came, and mine eyes have seen it; and behold, the half 
was not told me.’” 

On this night the masters of the music had planned a 
special feature to serve as an interlude between the choruses 
and orchestral selections. Suddenly the servants covered all 
the lamps except two which flanked the podium. Bathnadab, 
clad in a cloth-of-gold shepherd’s costume, stepped to the 
place between the lights and bowed to Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. She began to sing a song she had 
composed, at the promptings of Heman, since her arrival. 
She accom- 
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panied herself on the lyre as in her native hills: 


Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth; For 
thy love is better than wine. 
Like the fragrance of thy precious oils 
Is thy name, as oil poured forth; Therefore do the 
maidens love thee. 
Draw me after thee. We will run (away). The King 
hath brought me into his hall.* 


Here the female chorus took up the song, addressing the 
first words to the shepherdless singer and the second phrase 
to the absent object of her affection about whom she sang. 
Their voices came out of the shadows: 


We will be glad and rejoice in thee. We will make 
mention of thy love more than of wine. 


The upright love thee.‘ 
Bathnadab sang again: 


I am black but comely, O ye Daughters of 
Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 

Look not upon me because I am swarthy, because 
the sun hath scorched me. 

My Mother’s sons were incensed against me; they 

made me keeper of the vineyards; 

But mine own vineyard have I not kept.5 


Then she sang to her absent Beloved: 


Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest thy flocks, 
Where wilt thou let then recline at noon? 
For why should I be as one who wrappeth a veil 
about her by the flocks of thy companions” 


The chorus from the shadows responded: 


If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, 
Get thee forth in the footsteps of the flock, and 
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pasture thy kids 
By the tents of the shepherds.’ 


The lights were restored by many servants acting at 
once. The orchestra launched into full volume as the 
shepherdess bowed out and away. 

When the music stopped, the applause was thunderous. 
The King was smiling and nodding to the Queen of Sheba 
and his first Queen, Pharaoh’s daughter. They joined in 
the ap-plause, which continued so long the program was 
slightly delayed. 

Back of the musicians, outside the door in the 
courtyard, Abishag found Bathnadab. Servants stood by. 
Bathnadab sat on a stone bench with her head thrown into 
the curve of her arm which rested upon the stone slab. She 
was sobbing. 

The palm trees in the garden spread their graceful fronds 
above her and the blossoming flowers of late spring perfumed 
the air and furnished a back drop for the weeping maiden. 
Above, from the clear night sky, there looked down the stars. 

Abishag sat down beside her and put her arm around 
Bathnadab’s shaking shoulders. ‘‘Dear, it was wonderful,”’ 
said Abishag. ‘‘Don’t cry. You have swept the whole court. 
You are famous. I’m so proud of you. I’ll send a message 
home to your Mother.’’ Gradually the crying ceased. 

‘“‘They don’t understand,’’ said Bathnadab, between 
sighs, as she sought to control herself. ‘‘They thought it was 
for effect, but it was real to me. They wanted me to compose 
a song. I am different from them. I cannot make songs except 
out of my own heart. I have to sing as I feel. All I could do 
was sing a song about—about a shepherd I want to see back 
at home. They put in my choruses. To them it was art. To 
me it was an expression of my wish to be at home.”’ 

Abishag consoled her. She prepared her to be ready for 
a call before the King after the entertainment in order to 
receive his thanks and commendation.° 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOLOMON’S WOOING 


Soon the Queen of Sheba had gone. The court rested 
from its great activity. The Shulamite maiden was not forgot- 
ten by Solomon. He prided himself upon his literary skill and 
he saw in Bathnadab one worthy of his notice as a composer. 
He was accustomed to the spotlight of popular acclaim. Here 
was one who had also gained it. During his lifetime he spoke 
3000 proverbs and composed 1005 songs.' He enjoyed exer- 
cising his many-sided genius. He was interested in this gifted 
young woman. 

The beauty and talent of the maiden from Shunem and 
the note of longing and pathos in her song piqued his curiosi- 
ty. She was different. There was no woman in his growing 
harem, which already numbered sixty queens and eighty con- 
cubines,”? who was like this young country maiden. Solomon 
thought he would like to attach her to himself personally and 
gain her consent to be one of his wives. His first step in his 
wooing was to write her a poem: 


To a filly of mine in the chariots of Pharaoh I have 
compared thee, O my companion. 
Comely are thy cheeks with dimples, thy neck with 
strings of jewels. 
Rows of golden ornaments will we make thee, with 
studs of silver.? 


To have such a poem from the King would have 
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delighted almost every other maiden in the court. Even some 
married women would have responded to the opportunity to 
become the King’s mistress. A generation before Bathnadab, 
Bathsheba had cast off. Uriah in order to become the King’s 
wife.* Monogamous marriage was not yet established and the 
sin of adultery was lightly considered. To be one of the wives 
of the King was a high honor and brought ease and luxury. 
Solomon admired fine horses and beautiful women. He 
thought of a woman as of a horse. Just as he traded in fine 
horses from Cilicia,> even so he kept adding women to his 
harem. Such was the place of women in the world about him. 

The thought of the beloved shepherd who had so 
delighted her and from whom she had been so suddenly 
separated kept Bathnadab from welcoming the attentions of 
the King. Her idea of marriage had come from the loyal rela- 
tion between her father and mother in their rural home. She 
discounted the glamor and luxury of the court. Out of her 
thinking there grew another lyric about her absent shepherd. 
Heman had her sing it a few nights later as a part of the 
King’s entertainment: 


While the King was in his turnings my spikenard 
sent forth its fragrance. 
My Beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, be- 
teen my breasts shall it tarry the night. 
My Beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna- 
flowers in the vineyards of En-gedi.® 


She liked the thought of her beloved shepherd to a bit of 
myrrh which she wore in her bodice between her breasts. Day 
and night its fragrance was with her. So the thought of her 
beloved was a sweet savor in her life. It was always with her. 
She compared him to a cluster of henna-flowers, the aroma 
of which she remembered from her visit to En-gedi when the 
court accompanied Solomon and the Queen of Sheba there.’ 

Such is the conceit of the proud that they make all good 
things to apply to themselves. Solomon thought he was refer- 
red to as the Beloved in Bathnadab’s song. He did not realize 
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the contrast between the King in his whirl of activity and the 
absent lover. He assumed the Shulamite returned his interest. 
Another poem was sent to her from his hand. Probably it 
was of such poor quality that Heman condensed it when he 
later arranged the collection of songs in sequence. All we 
have preserved of the song is: 


Behold, thou art fair, my companion, behold thou 
art fair, thine eyes are as doves.® 


Bathnadab replied in another song addressed to her ab- 
sent shepherd when she was again requested to sing: 


Behold thou art fair, my Beloved, yea, delightful, 
Also our couch is covered with leaves. 

The beams of our house are cedars, our fretted 
ceiling is cypress trees. 

I am a rose of Sharon, a lily of the valleys.’ 


Her song was sincere and in it she recalled their meeting 
as they lay upon the leaves under the apple trees and sat in 
the roofless house beneath the cedar beams and cypress trees. 
She ended by expressing the thought that she belonged to 
the country like a wild flower. Like the narcissus of Sharon 
in the springtime, she belonged to the valleys. 

Solomon understood her final figure of speech. He 
sought to assure her of her suitability for the court life. 
Heman edited Solomon’s verse to: 


Asa lily among thorns, so is my companion among 
the daughters." 


The Shulamite composed a lyric and sang in response, 
thinking of her beloved shepherd: 


As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is 
my Beloved among the sons. 

In his shade I greatly delighted and sat down and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste. 

He brought me to the house of wine, and his 
banner over me was love. 
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Sustain me with raisin-cakes, refresh me with 
apples, for I am sick from love." 


As she thought with longing of that happy day, she 
recalled and sang one of the songs she had sung at that time: 


His left hand under my head, his right hand 
embracing me! 
I adjure you, O Daughters of Jerusalem, by the 
gazelles or by the hinds of the fields, 
That ye stir not up nor awake /ove until it pleases.” 


She changed the words ‘‘daughters of Shunem’’ to 
‘‘daughters of Jerusalem.’’ These verses expressed her 
philosophy of love. She longed for the embrace of a loving 
husband. To her, however, the only real love is that which 
springs from within. It should not be forced. A marriage of 
convenience was abhorrent to her. Against it she adjured the 
women of the court. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE VOICE OF THE BELOVED 


Bathnadab was sitting in the garden of the Palace of 
David inside the wall which separated the old from the new 
city. It was still spring, but the fullness of summer drew near. 
She was lonely in the midst of her gay companions, She was 
homesick and sorely tried by the long separation from the 
people and places she loved. 

No one noticed a shepherd outside the brass grille-work 
of the garden gate until he began strumming his lyre and sing- 
ing a spring song in a northern dialect. Bathnadab was elec- 
trified as she recognized the song and the voice of her beloved 
shepherd! Her mind rushed back homeward, and she thought 
of the hills and mountains he had passed on his journey to 
Jerusalem, coming all that way to stand behind this garden 
wall! She fancied he must have come over the distance like a 
gazelle or a young stag. Later she composed a lyric telling of 
her feelings when she heard him singing: 


The voice of my Beloved! Behold he cometh, 
leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon 
the hills. 

My Beloved is like a gazel/le or a young stag, 
behold, he standeth behind our wall; 

He looketh in at the window, he glanceth through 
the lattice. 

My Beloved spoke, and said unto me, ‘‘Rise up, 
my companion, my fair one, and come away. 
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For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; the time of spring 
song is came. 

And the voice of the turtle-dove is heard in our 
land. 

The fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, and the 
vines—all/ blossom, give fragrance, 

Arise, my conipanion, my fair one, and come 
away.' 


The song he sang was her song. She had taught it to him. 
She was agitated. She was delighted. Yet she feared to let the 
women about her know the song was for her and that the 
vocalist was the very shepherd about whom she had been 
composing love lyrics. She sat still and sought to steady 
herself. The troubadour, after a time, began his solo again, 
Ostensibly he performed for the group of curious citizens 
who had gathered round him in the street. Even the women 
of the court who were with Bathnadab were interested and at- 
tentive to the minstrel’s pastoral as he sang; 


O my dove, that art in the protection of the rock, 
in the Aiding place of the outer walls, 

Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice, 

For sweet is thy voice and thy countenance is comely.” 


This she recognized as an original composition sung for 
her. It was a song of yearning plaintiveness. He wishes so 
much to see her face and hear her voice. He declared his love 
for her! It was true, then, that he cared for her! He called her 
his dove, He spoke of her comeliness. This filled her with 
happiness and stirred her as at the time of their first and last 
meeting beneath the apple trees. 

How could she answer him? How could she reveal her 
presence to him without letting the daughters of Jerusalem 
about her into her secret? [t would not do for a lady of the 
court to be too friendly with a waafs-making wandering 
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shepherd. How avidly the court would drink up the gossip! 
Heman would hear. Even the King would learn of it. 
Solomon would be highly displeased. She had become 
recognized as a favorite of the King’s and was the object of 
much sophisticated envy and jealousy. It might be 
dangerous for her and much more so for Dodai. She must 
keep their relation secret. She must warn him to be 
careful how he sought to have any contact with her. 
What could she do? Then she thought of a few phrases 
from a folk-ballad of her native hills? It contained the 
same unusual vinedresser’s word ‘‘semadar,’’ ‘‘in 
blossom,’’ which he had used when he first began singing.‘ 
He would recognize that lay as a reply to his song. He would 
know her voice. He was a vinedresser and would understand 
the double meaning, the warning in the couplet. Just as he 
must keep out the little fox cubs lest they break down the 
tender grapes, so he and she must keep out the danger 
which would threaten their young lives. She translated 
her thoughts into action. Carefully casual, she remarked 
to her companions: ‘‘I know a rustic vineyard folk idyl 
which even has in it the same word ‘semadar’ which he has 
used. I shall answer the street-singer with it.’’ She sang: 


Take for us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines, for our vineyards are in blossom.§ 


He must have understood for after strumming his lyre a 
little longer he went away. This saddened her, yet she was in- 
wardly bubbling with happiness. No longer did she wonder if 
he loved her. He cared! He had come! He had declared his 
af-fection! That night she composed a lyric: 


My Beloved is mine, and I am his, he feedeth his 
flock among the lilies, 
Until breathes out the day and the shadows 
disappear. 
Again liken thyself, my Beloved, to a gazelle, or to 
a young stag, upon the hills which separate us.® 


She wanted him to come back again for he was her 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CONFLICT INA 
WOMAN’S SOUL 


Some days after the serenade by her Beloved, 
Bathnadab had a dream in the night. Her Beloved had been 
in her mind. She had been thinking of Solomon’s interest 
in her and the probability of his pressing for her consent to 
become one of his queens. Bathnadab’s subconscious mind 
expressed itself in her dream during the night. As was her 
habit, she turned his experience into a lyric elegy: 


By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul 
loveth. 

I sought him, but I found him not, / called him, 
but he gave me no answer, 

Let me arise now, and go about the city, in the 
streets and in the broad ways. 

I will seek him whom my soul loveth. 

I sought him, but I found him not. 

The watchmen that go about the city found me. 

Have you seen him whom my soul loveth? 

It was but a little that I passed from them when I 
found him whom my soul loveth., 

] caught him and would not let him go, 

Until I had brought him into my Mother’s house, 
and into the room of her that conceived me.! 


It is typical of dreams that one is seeking, calling, going 
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into the streets and byways, asking questions of those she 
meets in the way, In her dream she found her Beloved. She 
drew him to her and held him close. With him she was 
restored, in her dream, to her happy childhood home and to 
that other object of her great affection, her mother. Solomon 
was attentive to her and was smiling upon her with favor, His 
sending secret poems to her, his openly praising her songs, 
and his noticing her personally, seemed to point to one con- 
clusion. The King wished to add her to his retinue of wives. 
The women of the court had been quick to notice the 
development. It seemed to them Bathnadab was in an en- 
viable position, They were urging on the affair, and assuming 
Bathnadab would gladly accept a coveted place as one of the 
queens. Most of them were jealous of her good fortune in at- 
tracting the notice of Solomon. All this placed a heavy 
pressure upon her, All those around her assumed she was 
slated for a place in the King’s household. To stand out 
against this common opinion and, indeed, to resist the wishes 
of an absolute monarch, required rare courage and convic- 
tion. Bathnadab was pulled one way by her own heart and 
another way by many other forces. She wanted to be true to 
herself. 

Years later, when Heman arranged the lyrics and worked 
them into a primitive libretto, he took the words of one love 
song she had sung in the hills and later in the court, and used 
them for a refrain in the collection, These words expressed 
well the theme of her singing, which was in turn the reflection 
of the quality of her life. This theme song was often in her 
mind and upon her lips during her lengthy unwilling residence 
at the court. Old remembered music has a way of singing 
itself into our souls in times of long-continued emotional 
strain, 


[ adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, by the 
gazelles or by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up nor awake /ove, until i/ pleases. 


The gazelle and his doe are swiftly graceful and beautiful 
as they live as nature intended them to live. So men and 
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women should be true to their own natures, not twisting nor 
forcing emotions, not violating the integrity of their love-lives 
against their deepest instincts because of ambition, greed, 
pride, or vanity. Real love comes welling up of itself from 
within. It comes as if it possesses a will of its own and does as 
it pleases. Loyalty to her own heart was to cause this little 
country girl to turn down the proffered hand of the most 
famous intellectual, the most powerful ruler, the most 
magnificent, the wealthiest, and reputedly the most charming 
man of her day, because she loved a lowly shepherd. 
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CHAPTER IX 


“ALL THIS POWER WILL I 
GIVE THEE, AND THE GLORY’”’ 
LUKE 4:6 


With the coming of summer to Jerusalem the court 
made preparation for moving to the Lebanon Mountains 
into the summer palace.' The part of the household chosen 
to form the summer court went on ahead. On the day 
appointed for the King’s arrival they all came out of the 
summer palace to welcome him. He considered it wise to 
impress the people in this northern border-region of his 
kingdom, so he donned his crown for a ceremonious entry 
into the Lebanon palace. 

Bathnadab was at the summer palace among the women. 
Knowing that she would be called upon to sing before King 
Solomon, she composed a song in his honor describing the 
pomp of his royal procession. The royal litter was mounted 
on chariot wheels and was preceded by lackeys bearing in- 
cense burners.” Sixty picked soldiers, armed with gleaming 
weapons, formed the bodyguard and marched beside the 
palanquin. It was made of cedars of Lebanon, with silver 
uprights and golden seats, upholstered in cloth of purple. 
Between the seats was a built-in table with wood and ivory in- 
lay. The crown which he wore was the one captured by his 
father, David, from the King of Rabbah. It weighed a talent 
of gold and was set with precious stones.? The Queen Mother, 
Bathsheba, had formally placed it upon Solomon’s head 
when he married Pharoah’s daughter." Bathnadab’s song was 


as follows: 


Who is this coming up out of the wilderness, like 
billows of incense, 

Fragrant with myrrh and frankincense, with all 
powders of the perfumer? 

Behold it is the litter of Solomon; 

Threescore mighty men are about it, of the mighty 
men of Israel. 

They all handle the sword, practiced in warfare. 

Every man has his sword upon his thigh, because 
of surprise in the night. 

A palanquin the King made himself; Solomon 
made it of wood of Lebanon. 

He made the supports thereof of silver, the couch 
of gold, 

The seat of purple; in the midst thereof an inlaid 
high place. 

Daughters of Jerusalem, go forth, and gaze, ye 
daughters of Zion, upon King Solomon, 
With the crown wherewith his mother crowned 
him, in the day of his espousals, 

And in the day of the gladness of his heart.* 


Bathnadab was glorifying Solomon in her song.* Had 
she been able to take her mind off her shepherd Beloved? 
Was the old tune in her heart for a time replaced by a new 
melody? Was she becoming susceptible to Solomon’s woo- 
ing? Solomon must have thought so, for he pressed his suit 
diligently at the summer palace. She received from him a 
poem which showed his enthusiasm and admiration for her. 
Solomon, the grand monarch stooped to woo the Shulamite. 
The poetry of the orient is less modest than traditional 
English love idyls. Some would say it has less false modesty. 
There are those who think the mid-Victorian literary fashions 
are prudish. There is need for truth and naturalness in 
treating of the God-given strong instincts which establish 
homes, procreate children, and lend strength and beauty to 
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human character. However, the claims of truth and 
naturalness may be perverted in literature to brazenness and 
unnatural preoccupation with sex. Our nature is such that the 
reaction against the offensive is very violent. Syrians and 
Egyptians consider this Song very guarded in its word pic- 
tures. Their poetry is much less restrained. 

The poetry is actually delicately modest. It is, never- 
theless, frank in its listing of the human anatomy. Solomon 
compared the features of the adored individual to natural ob- 
jects which are devoid of sexual suggestion. The result is that 
as the mind dwells on the person it is then snatched away to 
some beauty in nature. Before erotic ideas form, the poem 
draws the attention away to some fair things which are devoid 
of erotic suggestion and by its beauty arouses delight. The 
constant comparisons to lovely and seemly objects dispel 
eroticism. There is a light and gentle sweetness in the delicate 
imagery. So in the following verses are found comparisons: 


Eyes to doves. 

Hair to a flock on the hill side. 

Teeth to twin lambs just washed. 

Lips to a scarlet thread. 

Temples to the exposed seed of pomegranate. 
Neck to a stately tower. 

Necklace to rows of shields in an armory. 
Breasts to twin fawns hidden among the lilies. 


The poem received by the Shulamite from King Solomon 
was: 

Behold, thou art fair, my companion, behold thou 
art fair, thine eyes are as doves 

Behind thy veil. 

Thy hair is as a flock of goats that lie along the side 
of Mount Gilead. 

Thy teeth are like a flock that is shorn, which is 
come up from the washing, 

Whereof every one has twins, and none is bereaved 
among them. 
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Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, and thy mouth 
is comely. 

Thy temples are like a piece of pomegranate, 
behind thy veil. 

Thy neck is like the tower of David, built (with) 
Stateliness, 

Whereon there hang a thousand shields, all 
weapons of heroes. 

Thy two breasts are like two fawns, that are twins 
of a roe, 

Which feed among the lilies. 

Until breathes out the day, and the shadows 
disappear, 

I will get me to the mountains of myrrh and to the 
hill of frankincense. 

Thou art all fair, my companion, and there is no 
spot in thee.’ 


Solomon spoke of retiring to his perfumed pillows to 
suggest that he wished Bathnadab to share his living quarters. 
The words about retiring indicate that the poetry following 
was spoken on another day. 

Solomon pressed his suit during the summer. On the 
morrow or on another day he continued his wooing. The 
King was no mean poet. The reticence of the maiden was 
something he had not found before in women. He was at- 
tracted by it, realizing he had found a quality of character 
which was of surpassing worth. There is a spiritual quality in 
chaste, loyal love between man and woman which does not 
deny the physical but which rises far above it. Those who fail 
to put the holiness in holy matrimony can never know the full 
meaning of marriage. They only hear a noise where the pure 
in heart are thrilled by the transcendent symphony. Solomon 
knew he was missing something. He did not know he had 
destroyed his capacity to attain it except by a transformation 
of his personality through a repudiation of his polygamy and 
the acceptance of sincerity, loyalty, and chastity in the mar- 
riage relation. His life was like black muck. He thought that 
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if the muck could only swallow up the white lily its blackness 
would be changed. So he was trying to woo the Shulamite 
because he longed for the purity and integrity which she ex- 
emplified. 

He wanted her to come with him from the palace to 
Lebanon for a journey. They would look from the mountain 
of Amana, probably near the head waters of the Abana or 
Amana River. They would look down from the 8,000 foot 
peak of Mount Hermon,? and from another nearby peak called 
Senir. They would travel over country where lions and other 
animals of the cat family were reputed to live. He called her 
his sister. This may have been a reflection of Egyptian 
poetry’s influence upon the poets of Solomon’s time. It may 
only indicate Solomon’s way of reminding her that they were 
both children of Abraham, and that he regarded her as one to 
be protected as a man would guard his sister.° 

Solomon told her just one of her eyes was beautiful 
enough to capture his heart, or even to see just one of the 
necklaces resting upon her neck enthralled him. He said her 
love would be better than wine. Her chosen perfume seemed 
to him sweeter than any other. Her lips looked as if they 
would taste of honey and milk. Solomon had asked for a kiss 
but he did not receive it. So he compared the Shulamite 
maiden to an enclosed garden and a spring which is walled 
about. Over the walls of the garden extended flowering 
pomegranate branches, or according to the season, limbs filled 
with fruit. He named the fragrant plants which grew in the 
garden." She was like a fountain in a garden, like a bubbling 
spring, like a rippling mountain stream: 


Come with me from Lebanon, my intended one, 
with me from Lebanon. 

Look from the top of Amana, from the top of 
Senir and Hermon, 

From the lion’s dens, from the mountain of the 
leopards. 

Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my in- 
tended one, 
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Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine 
eyes, 

With one chain of thy neck. 

How fair is thy love, my sister, sy intended one, 
how much better is thy love than wine! 

And the fragrance of thine oils than all manner of 
spices! 

With sweetness thy lips do drip, O intended one, 
honey and milk are under thy tongue, 

And the fragrance of thy garments is like the 
breath of Lebanon." 


Solomon was not accustomed to having great difficulty 
in winning the affection of the women he chose to notice. The 
very reticence of this young woman made her different and 
more desirable. His efforts to win her by gifts and to over- 
whelm her by his prestige had failed. Men tire easily of easy 
conquests. Solomon was a profligate sophisticate. While the 
moral standards of the day did not condemn his many wives, 
nevertheless, he was suffering the consequences of his 
shallowness, fickleness, and of the dissipation of his emo- 
tions. Marriage had become merely a physical relation. All 
the spiritual qualities which God intended should enter into 
and become a part of the marriage relation were lacking in his 
experience. Fellowship, accumulating confidence, loyalty, 
devotion, unselfishness, planning and working together, and 
worshipping together—all these were lacking because they 
can only grow and flower in monogamous marriage. 
Bathnadab’s emotional integrity, her refusal to subordinate 
her real feelings to ambition, made Solomon sense that he 
had missed the most precious experience in marriage. Because 
she could not be bought, he considered her love as something 
beyond price, and wished to win her to hold a place in his af- 
fections far above any previous wife. He compared her to an 
enclosed garden: 


A garden shut up is my sister, my intended one, a 
spring shut-up, a fountain sealed. 
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Thy buddings-forth are a_ paradise of 
pomegranates, with precious fruits, 

Henna with spikenard plants, 

Spikenard and saffron, sweet cane and cinnamon, 
with all trees of frankincense, 

Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices. 

A garden fountain, a well of living water, and 
flowing steams from Lebanon.” 


When Solomon had compared her to a filly in one of his 
chariots," his crudity had repelled her. Now, in praising her 
as a Sealed fountain or a walled garden, he showed he did 
have the capacity to appreciate character in a woman as well 
as physical charms. As he approached a perception of and an 
appreciation of the moral and spiritual qualities in 
Bathnadab, he became more attractive to her. Solomon’s 
realization of her virtue and reticence and his high opinion of 
her moved the Shulamite maiden. Here, where his wooing 
rose far above the level on which he began, he was most 
tempting to her. The man was capable of thinking of a 
woman as on a higher plane than a horse. He had been lifted 
out of his low standards by the Shulamite’s nobility. She had 
opened his eyes to the beauty of holiness in virtue. That vi- 
sion can never leave one who has seen it; it will be as a light to 
his life even down to his death. Though he returned to a 
harem, the influence of a pure woman will have left an indeli- 
ble stamp upon his soul which will haunt him as a will-o-the- 
wisp until the end. Such has ever been the cleansing and 
enabling power of a pure woman. 

The psychological crisis had been reached for the 
Shulamite. She was weakening a little. His wooing had touched 
her. Maybe, she was tempted to think, she had underrated 
Solomon in comparison with her Beloved. The King had 
every desirable quality in the eyes of the world. Her soul was 
tested. There was dramatic action taking place in her thought 
processes. Perhaps the world was right, she doubted; maybe 
she was playing a foolish part in clinging to the hope she 
could somehow marry her shepherd. What girl would not 
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seriously consider such ardent wooing from such a suitor as 
Solomon? 

Solomon said she was like a garden shut up. What good 
is an enclosed garden anyway? Someone should enter into a 
garden and glory in its loveliness. Maybe, she thought, she 
was conceited and hard and cold. Perhaps what she had 
thought her virtue was but a frigidity in her nature, an un- 
natural selfishness which feared to trust another and respond 
to love? No, she knew that was not true, for she would give 
herself gladly and in perfect happiness to the man she loved, 
to share with him whatever of pain or pleasure life might 
bring. She did not want to be an enclosed garden. She called 
to the winds, from the north and the south. Let them prepare 
her garden. Then let the Beloved come into her garden and 
claim her charms, her heart, her utter loyalty, her all. She 
sang before the king on an autumn evening: 


Awake, O north wind, and come, O south wind, 
blow upon my garden that the spices thereof 
may flow out. 

Let my Beloved come into his garden and eat his 
precious fruit." 


Solomon took the words of her song as applying to 
himself. He had never realized the existence of the Beloved. 
Solomon had seen the signs of her indecision and weakening. 
After all she was just a woman. At last, he thought, he would 
add her to his harem as the most difficult catch of them all 
and the most prized. He dropped to the level of the sensual 
again. By anticipation he said he was come into his garden to 
pluck, to eat, to drink the balsam, honey, and milk. To 
Solomon love was not a sacred confidence between a man 
and his wife. Love was to him a conquest, an adventure, 
pleasant dalliance. He had to boast a little to the other men.'§ 
He commended love to them: 


I come into my garden, my sister, my intended 
(one), 
I pluck my myrrh with my balsam, 
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/ eat my honeycomb with my honey, / drink my 
wine with my milk, 

Eat, O friends, drink. Yea, drink abundantly of 
love."* 


Solomon was already celebrating his conquest. He 
assumed she would be his wife. The crisis had come. Would 
she surrender? 


CHAPTER X 


THE BELOVED IS LOST 


God does watch over his children. Just at the time when 
they are sore tempted, there comes an experience to draw 
them back from the fatal step. Bathnadab was back in 
Jerusalem. In the night she slept fitfully. Her troubled heart 
disturbed her. Suddenly the Beloved’s voice calling! He was 
knocking at her door! He bade her open the door and his 
voice was like music. He expressed his confidence in her by 
calling her his undefiled. He had come from the journey 
directly to her apartment in the palace, in some way evading 
the watchmen, for dew was still upon the locks of his hair. 

The old fears for his safety and for hers rushed upon her. 
Maidenly reticence in admitting a man to her bedroom, with 
timid fear of what might be said on the morrow, or of what 
might happen if they were discovered, made her pause too 
long. She made excuses: She was not dressed. She would soil 
her feet if she came to open the door. He, who had reached 
the place he was ready to defy even Solomon the King and 
come to his sweetheart in the very palace, tried to open the 
door by putting his hand within the hole of the door. The 
fastening was arranged to open only from within; he could 
not open it. Defeated, unwelcomed by his sweetheart, 
perhaps frightened by the approach of someone in the palace, 
the Beloved slipped away. 

In the meantime something of his spirit had entered into 
her. He was leaving her. Regardless of consequences she 
would open to him! She loved him and nothing else mattered. 
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She sprang up, took a wrap, hastened to the door. It seemed 
there was an electric sweetness in her hands as she touched the 
bolt, like the smell of myrrh to her nostrils. The decision was 
made. Come what would, she would open the door to her Be- 
loved! 

He was not there. He had gone! She confessed it was her 
fault. Her soul had failed her when he spoke. She had not 
been quick enough. She would not turn back now. Running 
after the way she thought he had gone, she called him softly 
but insistently, through the palace, through the garden. She 
went out of the gate of the garden enclosing the old Palace of 
David and into the city. The watchmen had seen her and 
followed. What sort of business was this, a lady of the court 
musicians running about in her night dress calling someone in 
the city streets in the wee hours of the night? She would not 
heed their command. It was necessary for them to run after 
her. One of them threw his staff at her and struck her in the 
back, causing her sharp pain. That stopped her and brought 
her out of the mood of preoccupation. They caught her by 
the arm and demanded an explanation. Her statement that 
she was trying to find a friend who had gone that way and she 
was hurrying to catch him did not sound very convincing. 
They told her no one had passed that way from the palace. 
She realized further pursuit was useless and suggested that 
she go back to the palace where she lived. Since she had really 
done nothing except hasten unduly and refuse to stop, they 
decided to drop the matter after warning her that ladies of the 
court never went out of the palace unless accompanied by 
other ladies and with the chamberlain’s approval. Some of 
the other women knew about it when she was brought back 
and their curiosity was aroused. In a song she recounted all 
the events she had in that night: 

I was sleeping but my heart was awake; It is the 
voice of my Beloved—knocking! 

Open to me, my sister, my companion, my dove, 
my undefiled; 

For my head is filled with dew, my locks with the 
moisture of the night. 
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I have put off my garment; How shall I put it on? 

I have washed my feet; How shall I soi/ them? 

My Beloved thrust in his hand by the hole (of the 
door),and my heart was moved for him. 

I rose to open to my Beloved, 

And my hands dropped with myrrh, and my 
fingers with liquid myrrh, 

Upon the handles of the bolt. 

I opened to my Beloved, but my Beloved had 
turned away, (and) was gone. 

My soul had failed me when he spoke. 

I sought him, but I found him not; | called him, 
but he gave me no answer. 

The watchmen who go about the city found me. 

They smote me, they wounded me. 

The keepers of the walls laid hold; 

They took away iny mantle from me. 


When decisions are made the old uncertainties fall away. 
She knew now whose she was. In the moment when her 
Beloved had turned away from her door she knew she could 
not bear the thought of losing him. She knew he was the only 
object of her devotion. She knew she would risk life itself to 
be with him. She was done with indecision. She was through 
with the temporizing which she had rationalized as wise con- 
cern for his safety and their welfare. She was done with the 
pleasure caused by flattery to her vanity because she was the 
object of the King’s attention and envied by the other 
women. The pain in the thought she had lost her Beloved 
burned up all such conceits. She had forgotten to consider he 
might turn from her. He had come all the way to Jerusalem to 
serenade her once before and she had put him off with a 
song. He had come now a second time and risked entering the 
palace and knocking upon her door. Why had she hesitated? 
How filled she was with sorrow that she had declined so long 
to admit him! Then she had been swept into her decision to 
risk anything for him, only to find a second later that he had 
gone away from her, perhaps forever! 
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Some of her friends among the women singers gathered 
into her room early on the morrow. She had spent a wretched 
night torn by sorrow, fear, and hope. Love can make us 
physically sick. 

They were curious about the events of the preceding 
night. She felt a desire to tell all, to confess her devotion. In 
her need she reached out to them for help—help in bringing 
back her Beloved to her. Her words were: 


I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
If ye find my Beloved, that ye tell him, 
I am sick from love.' 
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CHAPTER XI 


A WOMAN HAS FOUND 
HER OWN HEART 


The women of the court were sympathetic but surprised 
when Bathnadab confessed her love. What did_ this 
preeminently beautiful woman see in this man that caused her 
to risk the loss of King Solomon’s affection by chasing about 
after him in the night? Why was her heart so set upon him? 
After all, to their minds, a man was a man, unless he be 
Solomon, who was more than other men. The women asked 
Bathnadab their question: 


What is thy Beloved more than (another) beloved, 
O thou fairest among women? 

What is thy Beloved more than (another) beloved 
that thou dost so adjure us?! 


The Shulamite answered describing her Beloved as he ap- 
peared to her. He was naturally fair but suntanned. He stood 
out like the flag over ten thousand massed soldiers. His head 
was as precious as gold, with curling black locks. His eyes 
were dove-like, and their whites were clear and of the color of 
milk. They shone like gems. His beard was like a thatch of 
fragrant balsam. His lips were like the petals of a lily, only 
they were sweet like myrrh. His fingers were like the stems of 
reeds, made of gold, with their nails like topaz. His body was 
like some metal armor which was inlaid with sapphires. His 
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limbs were sturdy and straight as a gold-based alabaster pillar 
which they knew in the palace. He reminded her of the 
Lebanon Mountains or of a noble cedar upon them. His 
mouth was attractive and sweet. In her eyes he was 
everything, as she described him to the women of the court: 


My Beloved is white and ruddy, /high-bannered 
above ten thousand. 

His head is as the most fine gold, his locks are 
curling and black as a raven. 

His eyes are like doves beside channels of water, 
Bathed in milk and set like gems. 

His cheeks are as a bed of balsain, as growing 
plants of perfuine. 

His lips are (as) lilies, dropping liquid myrrh. 

His hands are as rounded stenis of gold, set with 


topaz. 

His body is wrought ivory-work, covered (with) 
sapphires. 

His legs are as pillars of alabaster, set upon sockets 
of fine gold. 


His form is like Lebanon, choice as the cedars. 

His mouth is most sweet, yea, ne is altogether lovely. 

This is my Beloved, and this is my companion, O 
daughters of Jerusalem.” 


They asked what she thought had become of him. They 
would try to help her find him. 


Whither is thy Beloved gone, O thou fairest among 
women? 

Whither hath thy Beloved turned him, that we may 
seek him with thee?’ 


She was of the opinion he had gone back to the fragrant 
country-side to pasture his sleep among the lilies: 


My Beloved is gone down to his garden, to the beds 
of balsam, 
To pasture in the garden, and to gather lilies.* 
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She consoled herself by repeating a refrain from the 
song she had sung before.* She belonged to him and he to her 
even though he was with his flock among the lilies. 


I am my Beloved’s, and my Beloved is mine; he 
feedeth his flock among the lilies.® 


This was the thought which sustained her through the 
long winter months, This was the hope which shielded her 
from the King’s proposals. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE VOICE OF THE 
BELOVED AGAIN 


The determination of Dodaitosee the fair Shulamite 
was in no-wise daunted. He had retreated from her door in 
the palace but he had not given up his planning to see her. He 
was one of the ‘‘terrible meek,’’ who like to walk in lowly 
paths and are content with the great simple things of life, but 
who are capable of sensitive perceptions and vigorous and 
bold actions. He was persistent and daring. He laid his plans 
carefully. 

The tragedy of a totalitarian govcrnment, such as was 
Solomon’s, is its inability to provide for the true welfare of 
those beneath its power. No other than each person himself 
can direct his own life. Bureaucrats must thwart the lives of 
others because the problems of life are too various and too 
changing to admit of any wholesale solutions. Bathnadab’s 
life was being throttled by the very regime which would have 
filled some young woman with delight. Dodai was a man of 
peace and one who recognized the necessity and value of 
government; but he reacted to foolish and careless tyranny 
with stern determination that it should not prevail. He would 
take matters into his own hands. The King should not ruin 
the life of Bathnadab. Twice he had succeeded in taking his 
message to her, once when he sang as a troubadour outside 
the gate and once when he spoke to her from outside her 
door. He wanted to know if she would come away with him.' 
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He wanted her to know his love. Then he would, with the 
help of her brothers,*? do something to deliver her from the 
golden court which was also a gilded cage. 

The encounter in the garden had been more satisfactory 
than his attempt to see her within the palace. It must have 
been in the garden’ that he next met her, although we are not 
told where the meeting took place. Suddenly he stood before 
her with her companions and began speaking of his devotion 
in the language of an eastern waafs.* 

He called her fair as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem was famous for its beauty for many centuries, but 
Tirzah was destined to have its palace burned by Zimri in 885 
B.C.* It was to be selected as a residence of Jeroboam I 
(I Kings 14:17) who was to reign just after Solomon’s death 
which took place about 931 B.C. In the time of Solomon, 
Tirzah was a prominent and beautiful city, and it continued 
so for forty-six years after his death. Dodai named the 
beautiful city near his home first and Jerusalem second when 
he compared them to the beautiful Shulamite. 

The attitude of the shepherd, Beloved, toward 
Bathnadab was quite other than that of King Solomon in his 
ardent wooing during the previous summer in the Lebanon 
Mountains. (7 4:1-4:6). The touch of the consummate artist is 
revealed in the way the contrast is portrayed between 
Solomon’s and Dodai’s love-making. Solomon was more 
familiar; Dodai was more restrained. Solomon was at ease in 
the presence of the Shulamite maiden, but Dodai was filled 
with awe and admiration. She was to him ‘“‘terrible as a ban- 
nered host.’’ He asked her to ‘‘turn away thine eyes from me 
for they have disturbed me.’’ Both lovers used almost the 
same language in praising Bathnadab’s fairness. Both men- 
tioned her eyes, but Solomon said they were like doves while 
Dodai said they were disturbing to him. Both compared her 
hair to a flock of goats that lie along the side of Gilead. Both 
mentioned her teeth as like a flock newly coming up from 
washing. Solomon said like a flock of ewes, and both said 
every member of the flock had twins. Both compared 
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Bathnadab’s temples to a piece of pomegranate behind her 
veil. So far their opinions of the Shulamite maiden agreed, 
but from there on the two lovers moved in different direc- 
tions. Solomon was more bold and sensual. He went on to 
praise her lips, her neck, her breasts. Dodai was not so 
familiar with feminine anatomy as was Solomon. His atten- 
tion moved from her person to her personality. He noted her 
uniqueness, her superiority in the eyes of her mother and in 
the opinion of other women. Solomon saw her only as the ob- 
ject of physical love. The shepherd saw her as an individual, 
as a companion, as the one person in all the world for him, as 
the object of her own mother’s devotion, and as a woman in 
her ownrightamong women. He contrasted Solomon with all 
his threescore queens and fourscore concubines with himself 
with only one to whom his devotion and loyal love reached 
out. Solomon’s attitude degraded women to the status of a 
piece of palace furniture. The Beloved’s concept of women 
lifted her up to a place of equal honor with man and of 
respectful devotion. 

The progress of the human race is slow and there are 
receding tides as well as flood tides. The concept of home life 
among Bathnadab’s people has proved a benediction to 
mankind. When the anointed leader of the nation, King 
Solomon, was leading the people into ideas and practices 
which degraded womanhood and destroyed home life, it was 
a clean, honest, and courageous young woman and _ her 
Beloved Shepherd who turned the tide. Thus the love of God 
was made known to man in that Providence gave the human 
race the Shulamite and the Shepherd to lead it back into those 
ways which alone can bring mankind real happiness. 

The words which the Beloved spoke to Bathnadab in the 
garden were: 


Thou art fair, my companion, as Tirzah, comely as 
Jerusalem, 

Terrible as a bannered host. 

Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have 
disturbed me. 
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Thy hair is as a flock of goats, that lie along the 
side of Gilead. 

Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes, which are come 
up from the washing, 

Whereof everyone hath twins, and none is 
bereaved among them. 

Thy temples are like a piece of pomegranate behind 
thy veil. 

There are threescore queens and _fourscore 
concubines and smaidens without number; 

One is my dove, my undefiled; one was she to her 
mother, the choice one was she to her that 
bare her. 

The daughters saw her, and called her blessed; yea, 
the queens and the concubines, and they 
praised her.° 

This second encounter in the garden was interrupted by 

the women of the court who were Bathnadab’s constant com- 
panions. She had no opportunity to give words to her feel- 
ings. She was still one of the daughters of Jerusalem under 
the strict code prescribed by Solomon’s chamberlain for the 
women singers. Solomon’s mere whim was absolute.’ Where 
rulers are not themselves under laws which govern their con- 
duct there can be no liberty. She could not express her love, 
but her eyes, her expression, her blush told of her emotion. 
Seeing this the women of the court commented: 


Who is this that looketh forth as the morning, fair 
as the moon, 
Clear as the sun, terrible as a bannered host” 


They compared her beauty to the fresh brightness of the 
morning sunshine, to the soft glow of the moon. They echoed 
the words used by the Beloved in his greetings to her, ‘‘terri- 
ble as a bannered host.”’ 

Dodai was an intruder, and he did not wish to become 
involved with the palace watchmen. He had other plans 
which made it necessary that he should not attract notice to 
himself. The presence of the women prevented his talking 
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further with Bathnadab, and made it likely the watchmen 
would soon intervene. Quickly and as unobtrusively as possi- 
ble Dodai removed himself from the garden into the streets. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ELOPEMENT BY CHARIOT 


The Shulamite walked in the garden where a grove of nut 
trees grew. Her purpose in coming into the garden was not to 
run away, but only to see the plants, the vines, and the 
pomegranates. The Beloved had planned it, but she knew 
nothing of the plan. Two chariots drove up. She later called 
one driver a willing kinsman, in order to shield the name of 
her Beloved in the other chariot. It was her elder brother. He 
had tried to keep her from being called to the court.' He had 
planned with Dodai for her escape. On impulse she got into 
the second chariot and both drove away. She told of it all: 


I went down to the garden of nuts, to see the green 
plants of the valley, 

To see whether the vine budded, and the 
pomegranates were in flower. 

Before I was aware, my soul set me, there in the 
chariots of sy volunteering kinsmen.? 


It had only required a moment for Bathnadab to 
recognize her older brother as the charioteer in the first 
chariot as it approached by the garden. She and the other 
women had been languidly observing the two chariots which 
were moving at a very slow walk. The two horses which drew 
each chariot were beautiful animals, and the chariots were of 
light construction for speed. Many of the nobles, who had 
shared in the great prosperity of King Solomon, maintained 
personal chariots and followed the example of King Solomon 
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in buying imported racing horses. Two chariots passing along 
a street in Jerusalem would occasion no special notice, but 
the sleekness of these horses, their delicately turned hooves, 
and their evident spirit as their drivers held them to a walk, all 
attracted the notice of the women. 

Bathnadab had learned to control her emotions in the 
presence of others. If one of the women had been looking at 
her when she recognized her brother as the first charioteer, 
the observer would have noticed only a quick intake of breath 
and a slight flush rushing into her cheeks. She knew her 
brother would not be masquerading as a patrician charioteer 
without design. That design must concern her. During the 
past winter her messages to her home through Ahijah had 
told of her longing to return to the hills and of her inability to 
secure permission to leave. Before she looked toward the 
driver of the second chariot she already knew in her heart that 
he was her Beloved. As she beheld him in the slight costume 
of a charioteer, displaying his noble physique to advantage, 
the flush in her cheeks deepened and lights shone in her eyes. 
Somehow he had learned the habits of the women of the 
court and had expected to find her in this garden. They had 
come to take her away, to take her home, to unite her with 
her shepherd lover for whom she had refused the hand of 
King Solomon throughout the whole past winter! This was 
the day of her deliverance! 

She knew what she would do. Later she said, ‘‘Before I 
was aware my soul set me, there in the chariots.’’? She arose 
and walked at an angle which would bring her to the roadway 
just ahead of the arrival of the chariots at that spot. The 
women thought she was giving expression to a desire to be 
closer to the beautiful horses as they paraded past. Her 
brother recognized her and signaled her to be silent. When 
she was along side he whispered, ‘‘Get into the chariot with 
Dodai. We’ve come to take you home. Hold on tight for we’ll 
have to race for it.’’ 

Quickly she took Dodai by the hand and sprang into the 
chariot beside him. He put his right arm around her to hold 
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her safe against the chariot rail. Before he could whisper to 
her he must give attention to the women of the court who 
were calling out ‘‘Return, return, O Shulamite; return, 
return.’’* Someone of them added a reason why they did not 
want her to run away. It was because of her beauty, ‘‘That we 
may look upon thee.’’® 

As he waved the reins and the pair of horses moved into 
a trot, Dodai answered the calling women by asking a ques- 
tion, ‘‘What would you look on in the Shulamite? As upon 
the dance of two companies?’’® 

Mahanaim was the name Jacob had given the place on 
the border east of the Jordan near the brook Jabbok where 
two companies of angels had appeared to him in a vision 
when he was tugged between two opinions and in great 
distress.’ There Jacob had said of himself, ‘‘Now I am 
become two companies.’’* David had fled there in his distress 
during Absalom’s rebellion.’ The dance of Mahanaim was 
evidently a folk dance which in some way represented the 
distress of one pulled in two directions by two companies. 
For too long the Shulamite had been in that crisis, pulled by 
both the longing for home and the command of the king, by 
her love for her shepherd and the wooing of Solomon. Dodai 
thought the daughters of Jerusalem callous to wish the 
Shulamite to remain in such a plight. In a few moments the 
alarm of the women who cried ‘‘Return, return, O 
Shulamite’’ had spread to the palace guards. The escape had 
been so well planned that the two chariots broke through the 
palace police who tried to stop them. Before the gates of 
David’s old palace could be closed, they had driven through. 
It required a little time for the King’s chariots to be alerted. 
The two chariots thus got a head-start. If they could out-run 
their pursuers and reach the city gates before the guards on 
the city gates became alarmed and closed the massive portals, 
they would have a fair chance to win the race out in the open 
countryside. No messenger could reach the gate of the city 
before their chariots. They had planned their route so they 
would dash around a building just at the city gate and drive 
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through the gate before anyone could stop them. Their hope 
was that the soldiers would hold their arrows and slings for 
fear the charioteers were on business for Solomon. 

The Beloved, with his right arm around Bathnadab, 
whispered to her in the graceful poetic comparisons of the 
eastern waafs while, with his left hand, he drove his chariot 
horses in a wild race following the lead chariot through 
traffic-clogged narrow streets and around hairpin turns, 
dashing through obstructing soldiers and sweeping through 
the gates which were in process of closing! The timing was so 
well planned that the city gates closed behind Dodai and 
delayed the king’s chariots. Swiftly the two fleeing chariots 
drew away from Jerusalem and toward the hills in the north, 
but their escape depended upon the speed of their horses, for 
the king’s chariots were coming through the re-opened gates. 
They came by twos. Each chariot held a driver and a soldier. 
Some of the charioteers were bowmen. The banners of each 
chariot were streaming in the wind. Their long drills stood 
them in good stead now, for this was a test of their skill. They 
were the best charioteers in all Solomon’s army with the 
finest Egyptian and Cilician horses. They expected soon to 
overtake any driver so presumptious as to try to escape them. 
On they dashed. The trumpets sounded the charge. The 
soldiers rushed to the city walls. The citizens of Jerusalem 
who had jumped from the streets to avoid being run down by 
the chariots now climbed to the walls to see the race. Some of 
the king’s chariots fanned out across the plain, hoping to pass 
the chariots ahead. Now a hundred chariots were through the 
gates and whipping up trails of dust as they sped in hot pur- 
suit. The quarry was glimpsed beyond two plumes of dust 
some thousand cubits ahead. They were keeping their lead. 

Dodai and Bathnadab’s brother were prepared for this 
race. Their horses were the best from the Cilician traders who 
brought selected animals to Magiddo to sell to Solomon’s 
purchasing officers. Both drivers had practiced racing their 
chariots over the roads of the plain of Esdraelon. To allay 
suspicion they had several times driven over their escape 
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route and become acquainted with the soldiers in the watch 
towers, boasting of their horses and racing up to the posts so 
as to be recognized when they should finally come racing up 
to the towers on the day when they would liberate 
Bathnadab. All this careful planning paid off. The watchmen 
along the route recognized their chariots as those of the two 
young helions who liked to race their fine horses over the 
king’s highways. Not until they had passed did the watchmen 
wonder about the many chariots following. Then it was too 
late to take steps to stop the two lead chariots. Their horses 
were as good as the best in Solomon’s army. Their chariots 
were lighter, and built for speed rather than for protection 
against the arrows of an enemy. The load of armor slowed 
the pursuers. Little by little the pursued drew away from the 
horde which followed. 

At a planned point the second chariot left the road for a 
side way which quickly went out of sight around a hill. The 
pack followed on the trail of the single cloud of dust without 
realizing one chariot had turned off. The lead chariot with a 
single occupant was lighter loaded than those which followed. It 
gained more and more in the race although the drivers of the 
king’s chariots whipped their steeds unmercifully. At the ap- 
pointed place the escaping brother raced around a hill and 
dashed up a dry stream bed. He took off into a valley road 
which was out of sight of the king’s charioteers. They were 
forced to stop and search for the chariot wheel-marks. When 
these were found the brother of Bathnadab was far away and 
circling among the hills in unfrequented by-ways. 

By separate and devious ways each chariot journeyed un- 
til upon an appointed place on the slope of Mount Gilboa, 
they were united. Like Gideon of old,” they could look down 
upon the valley of Jezreel. Shunem seemed all quiet. There 
were no signs of soldiers about. Dodai had made ar- 
rangements to leave their chariots and horses with friends. In 
the dusk the brother and sister and the shepherd walked 
across the valley and Bathnadab was restored to the home of 
her childhood and the arms of her mother. 
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The love lyric spoken by Dodai is worthy of our careful 
and patient study because it expressed a high-point in the 
Beloved’s wooing, which Bathnadab accepted. We must not 
forget, while we study the contents of his love-messages that 
Dodai was presented as speaking them in the chariot in which 
he and the Shulamite were racing away from the palace. 

In the chariot with the Shulamite, alone with her for the 
second time in his life, the Beloved poured out to her his ad- 
miration and delight in her loveliness. His restraint had given 
away to a perfect frankness for they each knew of the other’s 
love and fidelity. However there is a delicacy in the poetry. 
The words of the Beloved were not descriptions of amorous 
acts. They were young lovers talking to each other. Their 
marriage had not been consummated. The poet’s silence drew 
the curtain of privacy over their more intimate relations at a 
later time. Here, before marriage, the Beloved admired or 
compared: 


Her feet in sandals. 

Her rounded thighs compared to skillfully cut and 
polished jewels. 

Her body to a rounded wine glass. 

Her waist to a heap of wheat set round by lilies. 

Her breasts to twin fawns. 

Her neck to an ivory tower. 

Her eyes to the pools by the gates of Heshbon. 

Her nose to a watchtower in the Lebanon 
Mountains set on the side of the rock toward 
Damascus. 

Her head to Mount Carmel. 

Her hair to the fine purple cloth which was so 
prized in antiquity. 

Her stature to a palm tree. 

Her breasts to its clusters of berries and to bunches 
of grapes. 

The fragrance of her breath to the aroma of apples. 


He recalled how her hair had captivated the King. Now it 
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belonged to Dodai himself. She had appeared unobtainable 
to him, but now she was his. 

She was like a palm tree and he would possess it all com- 
pletely. 

He desired to take her into his arms in affectionate em- 
brace. 

The thought of kissing her was intoxicating, like wine 
which she might drink, like wine which a sleeping person 
might rouse himself up enough to let glide over his lips. 

The Shulamite acknowledged his love and her giving of 
herself into his care. The songs as recorded by Heman were: 


How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, O daughter 
of a noble! 

Thy rounded thighs are like jewels, the work of the 
hands of a technician. 

Thy body is a rounded goblet, (wherein) no 
mingled wine is wanting. 

Thy waist is like a heap of wheat, set about with 
lilies. 

Thy two breasts are like two fawns, that are twins 
of a gazelle. 

Thy neck is like a tower of ivory. 

Thine eyes (as) the pools of Heshbon, by the gate 
of the populous city. 

Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon, which 
looketh toward Damascus. 

Thy head upon thee is like Carmel, and the hair of 
thy head like purple; 

The king is held captive in its tresses. 

How fair, and how pleasant, O love, in daintiness, 

This thy stature is like to a palm tree, and thy 
breasts to its cluster of berries; 

I said, ‘I will climb up into the palm tree; I will 
possess the heights of it!’ 

Let thy breasts be as clusters of the vine, and the 
breath of thy nose like apples. 
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And thy mouth like the best wine, going to my 
beloved sweetly, gliding over the lips of those 
that are asleep." 


The Shulamite replied: 
‘*l am my Beloved’s, and his /onging is toward me.’’” 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE BELOVED’S WOOING 


The happiness in being at home was the dominant mood 
in Bathnadab’s soul for a few days, but even in this her 
realization that Dodai had been a chief cause of her rescue 
filled her with a sense of gratitude. They kept careful watch 
for a few days for any of the King’s charioteers who might 
come seeking the runaway singer from the court of 
Jerusalem. Dodai had prepared for this eventuality. His 
house up the hill in the apple orchard had been repaired, and 
a room was ready for Bathnadab’s use if soldiers came to the 
village. If they came up the hillside by day they could be seen 
in ample time to permit Bathnadab’s escape to the higher 
house. If they searched there she would flee into the woods, 
where a lean-to booth had been made ready ina thick growth 
on the eastern side of the mountain. From here she could be 
led at night into the Jordan valley. There search would be dif- 
ficult and, if necessary, from there she could escape into 
Syria. 

King Solomon’s reaction to the Shulamite’s escape had 
not been predictable. It depended entirely upon his emotional 
reaction; and the moods of an absolute monarch are not easi- 
ly calculated, especially where a woman is concerned.' 
Bathnadab had been a theoretical guest in the court, but her 
requests to be allowed to return to her home had been denied. 
When the charioteers returned to Jerusalem and reported 
theix quarry had escaped, it was soon established who she 
was. The chamberlain reported to Heman. He was sym- 
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pathetic with the Shulamite. He had not lived so long under 
an absolute monarch that he had forgot the freedom his peo- 
ple enjoyed during the periods before David had consolidated 
his power. He knew the Shulamite had come to the court 
against her will. She had sought release. He knew of her love 
for another and he respected her for her integrity of character 
which had caused her to decline Solomon’s wooing. Heman 
used his skill and influence to delay matters and pass over her 
escape. Solomon’s fickle mind was too absorbed in other 
women to give much notice to the absence of the Shulamite 
maiden who had refused his attentions during the whole 
winter. The real danger was that King Solomon might feel his 
authority had been challenged. It was Heman’s duty to report 
the matter to the King. When he did so, he minimized the 
spectacular elements in her flight and made it seem to 
Solomon that it was simply a case of the young woman’s go- 
ing away to her home with her brother without having the full 
approval of Heman as the official of the King. Heman sug- 
gested he was taking steps to have her return to court and 
apologize to his majesty. King Solomon left the matter in 
Heman’s hands, and he did not send soldiers to Shunem. 
This was the reason it was not necessary for Bathnadab to 
flee her home. She and her family began to relax and feel 
secure and at peace as time passed on without any search by 
the soldiers. Heman had decided to attempt to have Ahijah 
persuade Bathnadab to return and apologize and to persuade 
King Solomon to forgive her offense and let her go back 
to her home. 

Bathnadab’s emotional stress wore away and she settled 
into the routine of her homelife. Dodai saw her frequently 
but he did not force himself upon her insistently. His thought 
was that they go to Ahijah quietly without attracting even the 
attention of the village. After exchanging their vows they 
would go away for a wedding journey through the hill coun- 
try in its fresh spring beauty. 

The Beloved invited Bathnadab to go on a honeymoon 
trip. They would walk in the fields, spend their nights in the 
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village inns, and inspect the springtime vineyards and 
pomegranates. On this excursion into the countryside, in the 
perfume of the mandrakes or love apples, he would give his 
love to her. Marriage would hold for them both old and new 
delights in one another. The word ‘‘doors’’ could be 
translated ‘‘openings’’ or ‘‘unfoldings.’’? He had never ex- 
perimented in love, but had chastely kept the full freshness of 
his manhood as a clean gift for his bride. His emotional life 
had not been frittered away but kept intact; all the strength of 
his love was for her alone. The shepherd was a worthy mate 
for the Shulamite. Out of the moral muck of Solomon’s age 
there had flowered a white lily of purity. This country maiden 
and this shepherd had lived by the standard Yahweh had set 
up as the ideal for marriage. In quiet homes in Israel the faith 
was being kept, even though King Solomon had led into error 
by marrying many foreign wives. It was the same ideal of 
marriage which was embedded in the sacred lore of Israel and 
which was recorded in the story of the Garden of Eden. There 
a man and woman were helpmeets and gave each other com- 
panionship.* They walked before God and before each other, 
and they were one flesh. ‘‘And they were both naked, the 
man and his wife, and were not ashamed.’”? For sin had not 
yet come into their lives. According to the prophets of 
Yahweh the institution of marriage was made before there 
was sin. Only when men and women had become marred by 
sin did sex in marriage become shameful.’ The Beloved spoke 
to the Shulamite: 


Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the fields, 
let us tarry the night in the villages. 

Let us get up early to the vineyards, let us see 
whether the vine hath burst forth, 

The blossom hath opened; the pomegranates are in 
flower. 

There will I give my /ove to thee. 

The mandrakes have given fragrance, and at our 
doors are all precious things. 
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New and old; O my beloved, I have treasured them 
up for thee. 


The delicate maidenly reticence of the Shulamite was 
shown in her reply to the invitation of the Beloved to the 
honeymoon journey. She said she had in the past wished he 
were her brother so she could have kissed him in public 
without feeling the reproach of the spectators. In the past she 
had wanted to bring him to her mother’s home and under her 
mother’s direction to have entertained him: 


Oh that thou wert my brother, having nursed the 
breasts of my mother! 

Had I found thee without, / had kissed thee; 
people would nol have despised me. 

1 would have led thee, brought thee into my 
mother's house: she wou/d have instructed 
me, 

1 would have caused thee to drink of spiced wine, 
the juice of my pomegranate.” 


Then she sang again the old refrain which had cheered 
her throughout her testing: 


His left hand wader my head, his right hand 
embracing me! 

I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, by the 
gazelles or by the hinds of the field, 

That ye stir not up nor awake love, until // pleases, 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE BLESSING OF SOLOMON 


Bathnadab discussed her purpose to marry Dodai with 
her mother and plans were made. The older brother 
journeyed to Shiloh to ask Ahijah to come preside at the 
customary ceremony. 

Ahijah was much interested when he learned of 
Bathnadab’s return home. He asked carefully until the man- 
ner of her escape from the palace was known to him. He was 
greatly disturbed lest the king should send his soldiers to 
return the Shulamite maiden to the court and to arrest those 
who had taken part in the kidnapping. He declined to per- 
form the ceremony on the ground it might bring him into 
disfavor with King Solomon. He said he would go to 
Jerusalem at once to find out what he could and to help 
Bathnadab, Dodai, and the family. He advised that they 
secure the services of some priest at an altar in another village 
who did not know them and so could defend himself on that 
ground if the king was determined to punish those who had 
flaunted his authority. He reminded them that King Solomon 
had ordered the death of Adonijah, Joab, and Shimei 
because Adonijah had dared ask to marry Abishag.' He ad- 
vised them to go away from Shunem on a journey as they had 
planned, until he could get them a message from Jerusalem. 
He urged Bathnadab’s brother to hide away from his home, 
as he valued his life, until he could find out what Solomon 
would do. 

The counsel of Ahijah was followed. The family quietly 
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journeyed north-eastward to a small village and there the 
marriage vows were said before a strange priest. Dodai and 
Bathnadab continued traveling among the villages in the hills. 
The others returned to Shunem. The older brother moved up 
the hill to the abode of Dodai. They arranged with a trust- 
worthy neighbor-lad to keep watch for any strangers who 
might start up the hill. 

Ahijah went to Jerusalem and was received into private 
conference by Heman.He told Ahijah he had been planning 
to send for him but had delayed purposely so as to permit as 
much time as possible to pass in hope the people of the court 
would become interested in something else and in a measure 
forget the Shulamite’s dramatic leaving. As an official he 
must do something about the case, for King Solomon had 
very graciously left the matter in Heman’s hands. Should 
another courtier tell the king that Heman was failing in his 
duty and cause the king to question him, Heman must be 
ready to show he was attending to the king’s interest. If the 
case were taken out of Heman’s hands it would most certain- 
ly receive drastic treatment. 

Heman’s plan was to go slowly and play for time until 
the King and the courtiers had forgot the Shulamite and the 
events attending her stay at the court. Then he hoped Ahijah 
could bring from the Shulamite a plea that she be forgiven if 
she returned to the court and humbly apologized, showing 
reverence and honor to the king before the court. Heman 
would carefully watch his opportunity and present this peti- 
tion to King Solomon, with the suggestion that the king be 
magnanimous and show his greatness by passing over the silly 
acts of a lovesick girl who left the palace with her brother 
without the proper leave from Heman as the official of the 
king. If the king agreed, they would have Bathnadab and 
Dodai come to the court for the formal apology and gracious 
forgiveness of the king. Heman said no one had stirred up the 
king against the Shulamite so far, and the king seemed to 
have given no heed to her absence. 

Heman’s plan was hopefully approved by Ahijah. He 
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agreed to see Bathnadab and the others and to persuade them 
to petition the king’s pardon. He would write out the petition 
and personally give it to Heman for presentation to the king. 

Patiently and quietly the scheme of Heman and Ahijah 
was carried out. When all was ready and when Heman found 
Solomon in a generous mood upon the occasion of one of his 
periodic reports to the king, Heman mentioned the petition in 
a casual manner and suggested that the public apology and 
forgiveness be scheduled on a forth-coming routine audience 
day. 

So at the appointed time, the Shulamite came up from 
her wilderness retreat into Jerusalem. She was no longer 
alone, for in this arrival she was leaning upon the arm of her 
Beloved, who was now her husband. She came up from her 
delightful hills and from her mother’s home. The women of 
the court greeted her: 


Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
leaning upon her Beloved?? 


Before the assembled court and before Solomon? the 
Shulamite introduced her Beloved. She knew Solomon had 
brushed aside his failure to win her hand. What did the loss 
of one maiden mean to Solomon? There were many others. 
After all, he was constrained to admire her fidelity and devo- 
tion to the man she loved. All the world loves a lover. 
Solomon had decided to be magnanimous.* 

The Shulamite addressed the Beloved in the royal 
presence. She recalled their first interest in each other when 
she had roused him from reclining beneath an apple tree at 
his native place. She asked him to enshrine her in his heart 
and to wear her signet as a bracelet. Theirs was to be an 
endless pact, a life-long marriage. It must be so, for love, real 
love between a man and a woman, is strong as death, 
resistless death. Love is as insistent and demanding upon 
one’s own heart as is the grave certain and unavoidable. The 
Shulamite did not speak of jealousy, which is the negative 
side of strong attachment. Hers was positive, possessive, 
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motivating love for her Beloved. It was ardour. The effect of 
love in the heart was as if one had a flame of fire in her 
bosom, burning out everything else which stands between and 
reaching out toward its objective. Love is a fire from God, a 
thing which Jah has made. Men cannot argue with God. He 
made love as it is and no one can change it. It is vain to seek 
to change our natures. We can only understand the laws of 
our being and obey them. 

Love cannot be put out by pouring on water. Even 
floods are not sufficient to extinguish it. It cannot be bought 
nor sold. If a man would offer all his wealth, he could not 
purchase real love. The woman would utterly reject and 
despise him. Yet, she would give love freely when God had 
put it into her heart. This was what the Shulamite had done. 
She had turned from the world’s richest man and married a 
poor shepherd because she loved him. She was sure she had 
done the right thing because she was so unspeakably happy in 
her marriage. Her lyric of love was: 


Under the apple tree I roused thee, where thy 
mother was in pain with thee, where she was in 
pain who gave thee birth. 

Set me as a signet upon thy heart, as a signet upon 
thine arm; 

For love (is) strong as death, unyielding as Sheol 
(is) ardour; 

The flames thereof are flames of fire, the very 
flames of Jah.* 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither can 
floods drown it. 

If a man would give all the substance of his house 
for love he would utterly be despised.5 


The Shulamite changed the subject after her apostrophe 
to love. To the women of the court she wished to justify her 
reticence and maidenly modesty. She had been tempted to 
wonder, when she had been called a fenced-up garden by 
Solomon, if she were following the right course in being so 


*See translation of American Standard Version. 
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strict. She quoted a familiar proverb. In the proverb the 
speakers said they had a small sister, who was slender and 
had not yet developed a womanly figure. What is the best 
course for parents or older brothers or sisters to follow in 
regard to a girl’s relations with young men? Shall they en- 
courage her with a view to getting her happily married when 
the time comes? That is the question in the proverb. The 
proverb itself gives answer. If the girl is retiring and timid, 
like a wall which blocks passage and prevents approach, the 
wise course is to push her forward, to encourage her. Dress 
her well and let her wear jewelry of silver so she will attract 
notice. If, on the other hand, the girl’s nature is easy of ac- 
cess, very friendly and approachable, inclined to do what 
others suggest, in other words like a door, then the wise 
course is to guard her round with conventions and regulations 
and chaperones. That is to enclose her with a plank of cedar. 

The Shulamite said she was like a wall. She was con- 
scious of her own feminine beauty. Her reserve and reticence 
had made her more desirable in the eyes of her Beloved. She 
had won him by being true to the high standards of conduct 
she had set for herself. She found peace in the confidence her 
husband placed in her because he knew she was not overly 
friendly with men. She had found her attitude and behavior 
were wise. No doubt many another woman has been broken- 
hearted to see the man she loved leave her after he has tired of 
her and considered her a promiscuous woman because she 
was too cheap and easy with her favors to him before mar- 
riage. The Shulamite’s words were: 


A sister have we, a little one, and she hath no 
breasts. 

What shall we do for our sister in the day when she 
may be spoken for? 

If she be a wall, we will build upon her a battlement 
of silver, 

And if she be a door, we will inclose her with a 
plank of cedar. 

was a wall, and my breasts like towers; 
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Then became 1, in his eyes, as one that found 
peace.° 


The Shulamite ceased speaking. The Beloved had not yet 
spoken. He spoke to Solomon. He wished King Solomon and 
the assembly to know he was a loyal subject of the kingdom. 
He wanted the king to hold no enmity toward him because he 
had married the Shulamite. He wanted to be on good terms 
with the authority which was over him and to be at peace with 
King Solomon. He was not cringing, but he did not wish the 
enmity of the King. He knew about the business arrangement 
by which King Solomon rented his vineyard at Baal-hamon. 
To show his loyalty, and to placate King Solomon, he offered 
to give King Solomon his own vineyard, or rather the income 
from it. The land was entailed to his descendants as was 
generally the case with Hebrew land.’ He said: 


A vineyard had Solomon at Baal-hamon. 

He let out the vineyard unto keepers. 

Everyone for the fruit thereof was to bring a 
thousand of si/ver. 

My vineyard, which is mine, is before me; the 
thousand belongs to thee, O Solomon, 

And two hundred to those that keep the fruit 
thereof.® 


Solomon spoke. He addressed the Shulamite as ‘‘rural 
citizen.’’ This indicated he had no plan to have her return to 
live at the court. It indicated his consent to her marriage and 
life with her shepherd. Then he stated that her voice in sing- 
ing was much admired by those about her. He asked her to 
sing for him from time to time. This was a gracious invitation 
to her to return to the court for visits. Also it was a defensive 
statement on the part of Solomon the King. Before the court 
he was implying that his only interest in the Shulamite had 
been in her voice. He saved his face by pretending she had 
never been to him anything more than a pleasing singer. 
Probably, if he judged his own nature correctly, she really 
had never been much more to him than a passing fancy, for 
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he had destroyed his own capacity for deep and faithful love 
by his fickleness and sensuality. Solomon ended the af- 
fair-Shulamite with his words: 


Thou that dwellest in the gardens, thy companions 
hearken fo thy voice; cause me to hear it.” 


The story ended with the Shulamite’s call to her Beloved 
to come quickly with her and hasten away to their mountain 
forests. The sun set as they journeyed across the spring- 
quickened countryside toward their native hills where nestled 
their home. 

Come quickly, my Beloved, and be thou like a gazelle, 
Or a young stag, upon the mountains of balsam trees."° 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE PROPHET AND THE POET 


‘I hope you received the other songs she sent you,’’ said 
Ahijah. Heman nodded assent and Ahijah continued: 
‘‘Bathnadab and Dodai have a pleasant home set beneath 
large cypress trees and surrounded by an apple orchard. It is 
up the hill of Moreh from the house of her mother and 
brothers. They came down to the altar for the Sabbath ser- 
vice. Bathnadab sang in the chorus. She sent her greeting to 
you and wanted to know if you had received the songs we 
sent you.”’ 

“Yes, they arrived safely,’’ Heman replied. ‘‘She was a 
beautiful and talented woman. It has been more than fifty 
years since King David appointed me to lead the singing.' In 
all that time I have never known one who composed lyrics as 
well as she.”’ 

“It is not the mere beauty of the songs which interest 
me,”’ said Ahijah. ‘‘It is their moral and spiritual message to 
the people. My life is dedicated to God. My only aim, as far 
as I know my own heart, is to help save Israel from the sins 
which have destroyed other nations. We must preserve the 
pattern of life which we have received from our fathers. The 
old story tells us there was one woman for Adam. That is the 
divine plan. It is in those homes based on the love and loyalty 
of one man and one woman each for the other that the wor- 
ship of Yahweh produces strong character. 

‘*King Solomon’s example is leading the people astray,”’ 
Ahijah continued. ‘‘He is Yahweh’s anointed, and I honor 
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him for all he has done for Israel. However, his foreign wives 
have led him into heathen ways. He has built a high place for 
Chemosh, the abomination of Moah,? and for Molech, the 
abomination of the children of Ammon. All his wives have 
places for worshipping their heathen gods.’ The daughters of 
Israel are taking part in the fertility rites of Baal-worship 
again and some are even prostituting themselves in the wild 
orgies. The home life of Israel will be destroyed. As I love 
Yahweh and my people Israel, I must seek to warn them and 
win them back to the ways of Yahweh. This story of the 
Shulamite’s rejection of the hand of Solomon, the world’s 
most powerful and richest monarch, in order to be true to her 
love for a lowly shepherd, will help bring the daughters of 
Israel back to the ways of Yahweh. 

“The Shulamite’s choice of the simple life in the country 
instead of the elaborate luxury of the golden palace is the ex- 
ample our people need. Israel should be a brotherhood where 
each man lives on his own inheritance and every man helps 
his neighbor. Already, in the ten northern tribes, there is 
resentment against the high taxes which are required to pro- 
vide the rich clothes and foods and houses for the foreign 
wives of Solomon.* Men long for the old days when there 
were no levees of workers for the King’s buildings at Magid- 
do, Gezer, Bathhoron, Baalath, Tadmor in the wilderness, 
and the store cities, and at Ezion-geber on the Red Sea.* Lux- 
ury makes for pride and shame and separates the rich from 
the poor and creates divisions and enmity. The unity of Israel 
will be destroyed. The Shulamite’s refusal of luxury affords 
an illustration of the teaching our people need. It came upon 
my spirit as a great conviction that the songs of the Shulamite 
must be sung before the people and her story told to them. 
The songs must be written down for future generations. 
Yahweh has caused a word of truth to come to us. The chasti- 
ty and integrity of the Shulamite have revealed the way God 
would have Israel go. Those who love Yahweh should be as 
true to Him as she was to her Beloved. 

‘‘I became convinced that you, Heman, were the one to 
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collect and arrange the songs. Your poetic and musical genius 
have impressed me ever since you wrote the poem celebrating 
the first marriage of Solomon to the Egyptian princess.® It is 
for this reason I sent the songs to you and urged you to ar- 
range them.’’ 

The distinguished Heman arose and went to a chest 
along the side of his room. He took out some manuscripts 
and brought them back to where the prophet Ahijah sat. ‘‘I 
have done my best,’’ he said. ‘‘Never have I been so inspired 
by any poetry. The beauty overwhelms one. This story and 
these lyrics are above the best writings of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians.’ I have prayed God to enable me to do the 
poetry justice in my arrangement of it and in my editing of it. 
The lyrics have been set in order, the order in which they were 
sung generally. One of them I have used as a refrain. I have 
altered Bathnadab’s but little. Solomon’s, I have condensed 
and sometimes rewritten. In other ways I have had to rework 
or write some of the poetry so as to give continuity and show 
the relation between the parts. The first lyric serves well as an 
introduction to the whole collection.’ There are six divisions 
after the introduction, and a conclusion is added.’ 

‘*T have taken every care to protect the whole collection 
from copyist’s errors by working it into a unified poem. It 
was not possible to use an alphabetical arrangement. That is 
the best way to insure lines will not be left out of a poem, and 
it practically prevents their being misplaced. The next best 
way is an arithmetical scheme which the copyist may use to 
check his work. I have incorporated a very complicated 
arithmetical balance in this poem. Along the border I have 
marked the divisions by samex and pe.”” If we can pass along 
these checks with the manuscript every copyist should be able 
to check his work for accuracy and no lines should be lost or 
misplaced. I have carefully distinguished the masculine and 
feminine peakers in the lyrics and frequently I have placed 
some reference in the end of a lyric to the person who is to 
speak in the lyric which follows. This will help those who read 
to understand the meaning and movement of the poem.’’” 
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**Can it be sung?’’ asked Ahijah. 

‘*Yes, the poetic stresses are approximately regular. In 
some cases two stresses must be crowded into one beat and 
some short syllables must be emphasized as if they were long 
in order to fit the music. My plan was to get King Solomon’s 
approval of my presenting it set to music in the hall of cedars. 
For that reason, I put in the incident at the end where Dodai 
offered his vineyard to the King. That shows honor to the 
King. | would not want King Solomon to think the poem guil- 
ty of disrespect. King Solomon is very broad and does not 
take offense easily but he could think we were using the poem 
to put him in a bad light. For that reason I have left out all 
other personal names and have presented it as an impersonal 
work of art.”’ 

‘**Let me read it now, Heman,’’ said Ahijah. 

It took some time to read the Song of Songs, After 
reading it, Ahijah said, **You had better not act it or sing it 
before Solomon. He might turn against you as he did against 
Joab (1 Kings 2:5 and 2:29), Shimei (1 Kings 2:8) and Adoni- 
jah, and kill you. (1 Kings 2:21 and 2:25)" 


‘*The King knows he has wandered away from Yahweh, 
] must seek to save Israel from sin regardless of consequences 
to any man, but | would not wish to endanger your life by 
having King Solomon become angered against you, Let 
copies of the poem be made, I will distribute them among the 
prophets of Yahweh. They will tell the story and read the 
words to the people, They shall be words of truth and 
holiness, even words from Yahweh, to call the people back 
from immorality and luxury so they may walk in the ways of 
Yahweh.”’ 
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SOLOMON'S COURT 


Jereboam had helped to build Millo and the walls of 
Jerusalem. (f Kings 11:27-28) Millo was built after Solomon mar- 
ried the daughter of Pharoah and after Solomon had built for 
Pharoah’s daughter her own house, as we read in | Kings 9:24, We 
read, ‘Solomon said: ‘My wife shall not live in the house of 
David King of Israel, for the places to which the Ark of the Lord 
has come are holy.” *" (11 Chronicles 8:11) 

All was quiet and peaceful at the time of the visit of the Queen 
of Sheba. (I Kings 10;6-9) There is no reference to having other 
places where the other later wives from foreign countries would 
live. ‘‘Now King Solomon loved many foreign women: the 
daughter of Pharoah, and Moabite, Ammonite, Edomite, Sido- 
nian, and Hittite women, from the nations concerning which 
the Lord had said to the people of Israel, ‘You shall not enter into 
marriage with them, neither shall they with you, for surely 
they will turn away your heart after their gods;’ Solomon clung to 
these in love.’’ (I Kings 11:1-2) This process must have increased 
greatly after the time of the visit of the Queen of Sheba, when the 
Shulamite maiden was a singer in Solomon’s court, Recall! there 
were only sixty queens and eighty concubines, and maidens without 
number there. (Song of Songs 6:8) So from the time of the Song of 
Songs until Solomon's death the number of Solomon's wives in- 
creased from one hundred queens and concubines to a thousand 
queens and concubines. So from the time of the drafting of the 
Shulamite as a singer in Solomon’s court, not more than a few 
years after the temple was completed, when Solomon had reigned 
four years (1 Kings 6:1) and eleven years ([ Kings 6:37), a total of 
fifteen years, to the death of Solomon after reigning forty years, 
Solomon had in twenty-five years added eight hundred and sixty 
women to his harem of wives and concubines, not 
counting the *“tmaidens without number’’ added to the lists. 

So it is not surprising that Ahijah the Shilonite, who may have 
been loyal to Solomon at the time of the Song of Songs, was in- 
spired by God’s Holy Spirit later, to tear his new garment into 
Iwelve pieces and say to Jeroboam; ‘‘Take for yourself ten pieces; 
for thus says the Lord, the God of Israel, ‘Behold, | am about to 
tear the kingdom from the hand of Solomon, and will give you ten 
tribes,’ "(1 Kings 11:31) 
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The Song of Songs must have been written shortly after the 
Queen of Sheba visited in Jerusalem. This visit is recounted in | 
Kings 10. She said to Solomon, **Behold, the half was not told me; 
your wisdom and prosperity surpass the report which | heard,"' (I 
Kings 10:7) This visit was reported alter Solomon had dedicated the 
completed temple. (I Kings 8) He had begun to build the temple in 
the fourth year of his reign. (I Kings 9:10) After this the Queen of 
Sheba visited. (1 Kings 10) If the singers were called to Jerusalem to 
prepare for the visit of the Queen of Sheba, they must have been 
shortly after the twenty-fourth year of his reign. The Song of 
Solomon says Solomon had sixty queens, eighty concubines and 
maidens without number. (Song 6:8) Later he had increased the 
numbers to ‘seven hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred 
concubines.’* (I Kings 11:3) So the Song of Songs must have been a 
record of events early in Solomon's reign; shortly after the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba, for whose visit singers were gathered in 
Jerusalem, 

Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun were singers in the temple, (II 
Chronicles 5:12) David appointed ‘‘sons of Korah" to sing in the 
tabernacle. (1 Chronicles 6:31-32) Heman, Asaph, and Ethan were 
leaders. (I Chronicles 15:17-18) Heman’s grandfather was Samuel. 
(I Chronicles 6:33) Later Asaph, Heman and Jeduthan were names 
of ‘sons of Korah”’ are listed before Psalms 42-49, 50-52, 72-85, 
(11 Chronicles 5:12) Until the times of Nehemiah, ‘‘sons of Korah"’ 
were singers. (IJ Chronicles 20:14-19, 29:13) There is no direct 
evidence that Heman edited or wrote any part of the ‘‘Song of 
Songs.”’ 


TITLE: SONG OF SONGS ADW9 18 OTN Pw: 


In the text of the Song of Songs the relative is the shorter form 
of 8 not the form 7,¥;8. The shorter form of the relative pronoun 
is used in Genesis 6:3, Judges 6:17, 7:12, 8:26, and II Kings 6:11. 
Was it in general use in Jerusalem at the lime the Song of Songs was 
wrilten? Since the shorter form is used in Song of Songs, which 
seems most likely to have been written in Jerusalem, we conclude 
that the longer form indicates a use later than the date of composi- 
tion of the Song of Songs, which must have been in Jerusalem. So 
the title was added later, after the Song of Songs was composed, 
and not by the composer, who used the shorter form of the relative 
pronoun. This seems to indicate that Song of Songs was not 
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dedicated to Solomon when written. It may never have been seen or 
known about by Solomon. 

In my previously written thesis at Union Theological Seminary 
is a list of all usages of both the shorter and longer form of the 
relative in the Old Testament. Both forms were used over a long 
period but the shorter form gradually prevailed in later Old Testa- 
ment usage. 

The note at the bottom of page 1405 of ‘‘The Song of Songs’’ 
in Tahakh, A New Translation of The Holy Scriptures, Accord- 
ing to the Traditional Hebrew Text, The Jewish Publication Socie- 
ty, Philadelphia, New York, Jerusalem 5746-1985 gives for ‘‘by’’ 
the word ‘‘concerning’’ Solomon in the first line. Thus it would 
read, ‘‘The Song of Songs concerning Solomon.”’ 

Why did the writer of Song of Songs have the Beloved offer 
Solomon the income from his inherited vineyard which by law he 
must pass on to his descendants? The compiler of Song of Songs 
probably put this in to placate Solomon, early in his reign when he 
had only sixty queens and eighty concubines. (Song of Songs 6:8) 

We find an invitation from Solomon written into the text of 
Song of Songs: ‘‘Come with me from Lebanon’’—‘‘Look—from 
Amana—Senir.’’ Would a writer in Judea have had Solomon ask 
his lady friend to go into the territory of Rehoboom after that ter- 
ritory was no longer Solomon’s nor Solomon’s heirs? These words 
must have been written in Solomon’s lifetime. 


MAHANAIM 


In Song of Songs 7:1, in Hebrew and 6:13 by our Bible, we 
find, just after the women had called to the Shulamite when she 
had gotten into the chariot: ‘‘Return, return O Shulamite,”’ in the 
next line a question: ‘‘Why would you look upon the Shulamite, as 
upon a dance before two companies?’’ At the bottom of the page in 
The Standard Revised Version is a note on page 718: ‘‘Or dance of 
Mahanaim.’’ The Septuagint translates Mahanaim as ‘‘two 
camps.’’ 

In Genesis 32-33 we have the story of Jacob’s meeting with his 
brother Esau, whom Jacob had cheated out of their father’s bless- 
ing. Jacob named the place Mahanaim. (Genesis 32:2) It was there 
he had an experience as of a wrestling match with the messenger of 
God, who changed his name to Israel. 
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Mahanaim is mentioned frequently in The Old Testament: 
Genesis 32;1-33:20; Joshua 13:26, 13:30; LJ Samuel 2:8, 2:12, 2:29, 
3:1, 3:27, 4:7, 17:24-27, 19:32; | Kings 2:8, 4:14; and in | 
Chronicles 6;80, 

Mahanaim was the place where the peaple went for important 
events. Abner made Ish-bo-sheth king there. (Il Samuel 2:08) Is 
that why David retreated there? (II Samuel 17:24-27) David had 
been anointed king over Judah at Hebron, (11 Samuel 2:4) Later at 
Hebron, David was anointed over Israel. (II Samuel 5:4) Absalom 
planned his take over as king to be at Hebron. (Il Samuel 15:10) 
Perhaps David retreated to Mahanaim; that was the place where a 
king of Israel should be anointed. A dance named after Mahanaim 
must have emphasized the need for a decision, 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE SONG 


The concept of inspiration is an ancient doctrine of the 
Hebrew and Christian faiths. (Hebrew 9:30; Zechariah 7:12; Daniel 
9:2; Proverbs 30:5). 

We hold the Song of Songs as inspired. God revealed Himself 
to the Hebrews. Out of this revelation, as it was a molding in- 
fluence in the life of the people, came the godly characters, the 
Shulamite and the Beloved. Further, we think of a special pro- 
vidence of God which brought the moral victory out of unmoral 
surroundings. We think of the presence of God with the Shulamite; 
of His Spirit touching her spirit and keeping her in her time of 
temptation and trial. We think of God as putting it into the mind of 
the poet to preserve the beautiful and inspiring story. We think of 
God’s presence with him, preparing him for the task, quickening 
his perceptions, keeping him from false attitudes, and giving him 
skill as a poet. God’s Spirit touched his spirit. Whether he was 
aware that the poem he was collecting and writing was inspired we 
do not know. Perhaps he was only aware that it was true, beautiful, 
and good. Perhaps he was only filled with gratitude to God that life 
could contain such virtue and fidelity. The product was the Song, 
and the people of God have recognized that it came from God and 
should be honored as holy Scripture. With this judgment the writer 
agrees. The Song of Songs breathes a spirit of wholeness, purity, 
beauty, goodness, and reverence which must have come out of 
Solomon’s court through the work of God’s Spirit. 
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NOTES ON TANAKH 


1:9. In TANAKH ‘‘my darling’’ and in following addresses to the 
Shulamite. 

3:6 ‘‘She’’ is not correct. ‘‘Who is this.’’ 

3:10 ‘‘ebony’’ not ‘‘love.’’ So in note at bottom of page. 

4:1 ‘‘my darling’’—Better ‘‘my companion.’’ 

4:8 ‘‘my bride’’—Better ‘‘intended one.’’ 

4:8 ‘‘From the peak of Senir and Hermon.’’ In Deuteronomy 3:9 
we read in ‘‘TANAKH;’’ Sidonians called Hermon Sirion, 
and the Amorites call it Senir. 

4:9 ‘‘my bride’’ actually ‘‘sister’’ and so in following passages 
4:10, 4:11, 4:12, (note she is a sealed-up spring), (not yet a 
bride) 5:1. 

5:8 ‘‘If you meet my beloved, tell him this: That I am faint with 
love!’’? This lover could not have been Solomon who was 
readily at hand. 

6:2 ‘‘My beloved has gone down to his garden.’’ Solomon was 
present in palace. He had not gone. This beloved was one the 
women of the court could seek, not Solomon (6:1). ‘‘Let us 
seek him with you.”’ 

6:4 ‘‘You are beautiful as Tirzah.’’ Tirzah ceased to be capital of 
Northern Kingdom a few years later. This indicates early date 
of this poem. 

6:8 ‘‘There are sixty queens and eighty concubines and damsels 
without number.’’ This was early in Solomon’s reign before he 
had gathered the great number of women toward the end of his 
life. 


THE TAJ MAHAL (See Back Cover) 


On the jacket of this book is a picture of the Taj Mahal in 
moonlight. Just as the Song of Songs is the most beautiful poem I 
have ever read, so the Taj is the most beautiful building I have ever 
seen, as I have traveled around the whole world. As the Song of 
Songs tells the story of the love of a woman for a man, so the Taj 
bears witness to the love of a man for a woman. He was a Moham- 
medan, and according to his religion, which neglected the teaching 
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of Genesis that God gave Adam one wife, Shah Jahan had four 
wives. He loved Muntaz Mohal and built the Taj to honor her. 

The Mogul Empire in India began in 1526 A.D. when Babur 
defeated Ibrahim. It continued through Hamayun, who retook 
Delhi in 1555 A,D. He ruled until 1556 A.D,, when his son Akbar 
succeeded him and ruled until 1605, when he died. His son, 
Johangir succeeded him. Johangir received the title Shah Jahan 
(sovereign of the world) in 1617. He died in 1627, and his son, 
Khurram, now Shah Jahan, executed five rivals and became 
emperor. His queen, Mumtaz Mahal (chosen one of the palace) 
died in childbirth of her fourteenth child in 1631. The next year, 
Shah Jahan began planning the Taj Mahal, named from the 
shortened form of his wife's name. Shah Jahan’s four sons con- 
tended for the throne and Aurangzeb won and was crowned in 
1658. He confined his father to the palace until his father’s death in 
1666, Nearby, from 1658 on, Shah Jahan continued to build the 
Taj Mahal. The last of seventeen Mogul rulers, Bohadur Shah I], 
died in 1862 in Burma, where the British had exiled him for his role 
in the Sepoy Mutiny. His son, the heir apparent, was fatally 
poisoned.* 

The Taj Mahal commemorates the great love of a man for a 
wife, 


*See article; ‘Paradise on Earth, When the Moguls Ruled India’ by Mike Edwards, 
National Geographic, Senior Writer, National Geographic, April 1985, Volume 147, 
No. 4. Page 403. 
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Notes 


Chapter 1] 


8. Genesis 49:22-26 
9. Shunem was visited by the author twice. 

10. Joshua 19;17-18 

11. 1 Kings 9:15 

12. 1 Kings 9:15 

13. Magid’do. Settled around 3500 B.C, Captured by Thothmes 

IIL of Egypt around 1474 B.C. City wall built about 2500 B.C. 
Solomon made it a stable for 400 horses for his chariots. (I 
Kings 9:15-19, I Kings 10:26) See Magid’do, page 387. 
Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1944. 

. Narcissus, or crocus, Cyperus papyrus, or meadow saffron are 

suggested by several. We retain the familiar word ‘‘rose.”’ 

15. Joshua 19:18; Joshua 17:7-18. Note 17:17-18, **Ephraim and 
Manassah,”’ 

16. Dodai is not given in Scripture, This author has chosen it as a 
name for the Beloved in the Song of Songs, as have other com- 
mentators. 

17. I Kings 9:15; 11 Chronicles 8:9-10, | Kings 5:6, 5:13-14., 

18. 1 Chronicles 6;33-38, 15:17-23. Note verse 19. 


rs 


Chapter II 


1. Song of Songs 2:6. As it must have been sung near Shunem. 
2. Song of Songs 2:10b-13. 

3. Song of Songs 2:10b-15. 

4. Song of Songs 2:15 


Chapter III 


1. I Kings 1:1-4, 2:13-25 
2. 1 Kings 2:13-25 
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Chapter IV 


l. 


The Queen of Sheba visited Solomon early in his reign—see 
Note Al. I Kings 10. The temple had been completed and 
dedicated. (1 Kings 8) Her visit was about the 24th year of 
Solomon’s reign, Tirzah ceased to be the capital city of the 
Northern Kingdom (I Kings 14:17; 15:21,33: 16:6, 8, 15, 17) 
when Omri built Samaria, (I Kings 16:23-24, II Kings 15;14,16) 


. Sun was setting in the east, They approached from North-west, 
. Omitted, 
. [Samuel 11:4, I] Samuel 21:6, Isaiah 10:29, I Samuel 10:26, 


15:34, 22:6, 23:19, 


. Solomon had built the temple and his palaces before this. 

. See note | above. 

. Recent finds by excavations. 

. Genesis 14:18 following Psalm 16:2, Acts 10:35- 

. See page 36, Volume 8, Encyclopedia Britannica, 1967, under 


son of Amenhotep III. Note that all cattle died as stated in Ex- 
odus 9:6, but in Exodus 9:12-26 there were beasts (cattle) in the 
fields. Cattle alive in Exodus 11:5. 


. See page 37, Volume 8, Britannica, referred to in note 8, 


Merneptah, 1236-23 B.C., succeeded his father Ramses I]. At 
Thebes Merneptah wrote on at stele; “‘Israel is desolated and 
has no seed, Khor (Palestine) has become a widow for Egypt. 


. Joshua 12:10; Josephus, Apion 1. 14, 15; Judges 1:8; Still in- 


habited by Jebusites. If Samuel 5:9 forward; Joshua 4:63. 


, Joshua 18:28 

. Judges 1:8; Joshua 18:28 

. Joshua 18:28, I Samuel 5:6-10 

. 1 Kings 9:16-25 

. I Kings 9:16-25 

. Il Chronicles 32:30, 33:14; Josephus, Antiquities VII 14,5; I 


Kings 1:40-45; II Kings 20:20, If Chronicles 32:30; John 9:7 


. IJ Samuel 5:6-10; I Chronicles 11;4-9 
. | Chronicles 15:17. Heman appointed, II] Chronicles 5:12; | 


Chronicles 28:2-7, 9-10, 20-21; 11 Chronicles 8:2-3. Temple 
began 3 or 4 years after Solomon became King, 1] Chronicles 
8:16. 


. I Kings 5;13-18, 11 Chronicles 2:17-18 and 8:10. 
. Genesis 22:1-19 


| Kings 6:2; thirty cubits high. (30 x 20.67 inches = 620.10 in- 
ches = 51.67 feet). If 17.72 inch cubit was used, the temple was 
44,3 feet high. 


. | Kings 7:15-22 

. See note 23 

, See note 23 

. Looked at from the West. 

. Rebuilt by Solomon, II Samuel 5:9; | Kings 9:15; 24:11; I] 


Chronicles 32:5. 


. IL Samuel 6, total. 

. Tyropoeon Velley 

. See note 22 above. 

. [| Kings 5:10; 11 Chronicles 2:8; 3:5; I Kings 6:1-16. 
. Lf Chronicles 5:8, 3:10-14. 

. IL Chronicles 3:16 

. Ut Chronicles 3:9 

. ll Chronicles 3:14 

. Il Chronicles 5:7-8 

. Il Chronicles 5:7 

. I Chronicles 3;4-7; | Kings 7:37 

. | Kings 7:37-51 

. | Kings 6:36, 7:12 

. I Kings 7:23-51 

. | Kings 7:46 

. See map of Jerusalem, Plate XVI, Dictionary of The Bible, 


The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1944. 


. | Kings 8:14; II Chronicles 7:3. 

. 1] Chronicles 4:9; Ezekiel 40:5. 

. 1 Kings 5:33, 7:49 (flowers valued). 

. Solomon had built a separate house for his first foreign wife, I] 


Chronicles 8:11; | Kings 7:8. In Song of Songs there were 60 
queens and 80 concubines and no mention of separate houses. 
Song of Songs 6:8. At death, Solomon had a thousand queens 
and concubines. 


. | Kings 1:1-4 

. | Kings 2:13-27 

. | Chronicles 6:33-48, 15:17, 19; 16:41-42. 

. | Kings 1:1-4, 2:13-25 

. I Chronicles 25:1-31; [ Kings 7:1-12; Ezekiel 40:2 (visions) 


42:20. 


. See note $2. 


% 


54. See note 52, 

55. I Kings 10:21 

56. If Chronicles 9:16; | Kings 7:48-50, 10:14-22. Note verse 21 
“silver was not considered as anything jn the days of 
Solomon,"* 

57. I Kings 10:20 

58. I Kings 10:5 


Chapter V 


1. I Kings 10:5 

2. I Kings 10:6-7 

3. Song of Songs 1:2-4, and following, 
4. Song of Songs [:4b. 

5. Song of Songs 1:5-6 

6, Song of Songs 1:7 

7. Song of Songs 1:8 

8, Song of Songs 1:9-16 


Chapter VI 


1. I Kings 4:32 

2. Song of Songs 6:8 
3. Song of Songs 1;:9-11 

4. I] Samuel 11:2-12:25 

5. Song of Songs 1:9-11; I Kings 4:26; 10:26-29. 
6, Song of Songs 1;12-14 

7. Song of Songs 1:14 

8, Song of Songs 1:15 

9, Song of Songs 1:16-2:1 

10, Song of Songs 2:2 

Ll. Song of Songs 2:3-5 

12. Song of Songs 2:6-7 


Chapter VII 


. Song of Songs 2:8-13 

. Song of Songs 2:14 

. Song of Songs 2:3. Note the break in thought. 
. Song of Songs 2:13 ‘‘In Blossom.”’ 

. Song of Songs 2:15 

. Song of Songs 2:16-17 


nw ew he 
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Chapter VII 


1 
2 


. Song of Songs 3:1-4 
, Song of Songs 3:5 


Chapter IX 


1 


CWO mAnIANBWh 


— 


. | Kings 9:19 ‘build in Lebanon,”’ 

. Song of Songs 3:6-11 

- Song of Songs 3:11; I! Samuel 12:29-30 

. I Kings 7:8; If Chronicles 8:11 

. Song of Songs 3:6-!1 

. Song of Songs 3:6-11 

. Song of Songs 4:1-7 

. Song of Songs 4:8 

. Song of Songs 4:9 

. Song of Songs 4:12 ‘ta garden locked,’ 1 Kings 4:33, 6:29, 
yin I 

. Song of Songs 4:8-15 

. Song of Songs 4:8-15 

. Song of Songs 1:9 

. Song of Songs 4:16 

. Song of Songs 5:1 

. Song of Songs 5:1 


Chapter X 
1. Song of Songs 5:2-8 


Chapter XI 


NDUwhwn — 


Ch 


I 


. Song of Songs 5:9 

. Song of Songs 5:10-16 

. Song of Songs 6:1 

. Song of Songs 6:2,3 

. Sung previously 2:16. Now 6:2,3 
. Song of Songs 6:2,3 


apter XII 


Song of Songs 6:4-9 


2. Song of Songs 1:6b 
3. Song of Songs 6:4-9 
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8 


. Song of Songs 6:4-9 
. See tables of Chronology, Dictionary of The Bible, 


Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


. Song of Songs 6:4-9 


. I Kings 2:13-26. Solomon had killed brutally those he 
distrusted. 
. I Kings 6:10 


Chapter XIII 


OANNNHPWN 


9. 
10. 
I. 
12. 


. Song of Songs 1:6b 

. Song of Songs 6:11-12 

. Song of Songs 6:12 

. Song of Songs 6:13a 

. Song of Songs 6:13a 

. Song of Songs 6:13b 

. Genesis 32:2 ‘‘Mahana’im,’’ Genesis 32-33. 

. Genesis 32:7 ‘“Two companies,’’ Chapter 6:12 to 6:13: This is 
the crisis in the poem. It is marked by reference to 
‘‘Mahana’im.’’ Mahana’im was the place where Jacob met the 
messenger of God. See Genesis 32:2 (Hebrew 32:3). He named 
the place. It was well-known in Hebrew history. (See Joshua 
13:26, 30; 21:38; II Samuel 2:8, (place to anoint a king) 12, 29; 
17:24, 27; 19:32; I Kings 2:8, 4:14, I Chronicles 6:80). It was 
close to the Jabbok River and not very far from Shunem across 
the Jordan. There may have been a rural dance named for it 
Septuaquit translates the Hebrew ‘‘Mahanaim’’ by a Greek 
word ‘* TapELB@v ”’ which expresses the root meaning ‘‘two 
camps.”’ (Song 6:12-6:13) 

II Samuel 17:24, David at Mahana’im 

Judges 6:1 to 8:28 

Song of Songs 7:1-9 

Song of Songs 7:10 


Chapter XIV 


1 


. I Kings 2:12-2:46, Solomon killed those he feared. 


2. Genesis 2:18-25 


AHAUN SW 


. Genesis 2:25 

. Genesis 2:6-3:24 

. Song of Songs 7:11-13 
. Song of Songs 7:1-2 

. Song of Songs 7:3-4 
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Chapter XV 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 
4 
8 
9 
10 


. I Kings 2:13-3:46 

. Song of Songs 8:Sa 

. Song of Songs 8:5b - ‘‘Under the apple tree | awakened you.’’ 
. Song of Songs 8:5b-6 

. Song of Songs 8:5b-7 

Song of Songs 8:8-10 

. Numbers 27:1-11. Laws assigned to families. 

. Song of Songs 8:11-12 

. Song of Songs 8:13 

. Song of Songs 8:14 


Chapter XVI 


1 


2 
3. 
4 


Nn 


(oe) 


. I Chronicles 6:31-48. Heman, the singer, appointed by David. 

. II] Chronicles 8:11; 11:7 

I Kings 11:1-13; 9:24 

. This was early in reign of Solomon, when there were only a few 
wives (Song of Songs 6:8). 

. I Kings 9:15, 20-23 

. Psalm 45 

. No doubt the Egyptian and Babylonian writings were known to 
some extent in Israel, but the Song of Songs bears no evidence 
of great influence by outside literature. 

. Song of Songs 1:2-1:4, six lines. 


. Song of Songs 1:6-2:13 42 lines 5:1-6:3. 42 lines 
2:14-3:11 33 lines 6:4-7:11 33 lines 
4:1-4:16 31 lines 7:12-8:12 31 lines 

106 lines 106 lines 


Conclusion: 8:13-8:14 3 lines 

. The assumption here is that the Samex and Pe marks go back 
to the compiler of the poem. Jerome’s text about 200 A.D. 
showed these divisions, as in Mishnah about 200 A.D. 

. The large Samex is at the Mishnah end of verse 5:1; may mark 
the center of the poem. 

. The masculine and feminine speakers are indicated in the poem 
by the endings of words. Words of speakers end in waw for 
masculine and in do/eth for feminine. Few exceptions. 

. Joab, I Kings 2:5 and 2:29; Shimei; I Kings 2:8 and 3:46; 
Adonijah, I Kings 2:21 and 2:25 
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